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MOTOROLA 


Now, with the new Dual-Squelch privaTE-LINE radio, you 
get all the benefits of improved PRIVATE-LINE operation 
. plus easy integration for mixed fleets and monitor- 
before-transmit. é 
Because PRIVATE-LINE radio is quiet except when re- 
ceiving a call from another radio in your own system, 
you eliminate all the “channel chatter.” It’s much like 
having the frequency all to yourself. You benefit by re- 
ducing the number of missed or misunderstood messages 
. . operator fatigue is reduced . . . overall efficiency is 
increased. 


Dual-Squelch pRIVATE-LINE radio gives you these basic 
features .. . and more. Now you can make a gradual 
changeover to PRIVATE-LINE operation. During the tran- 
sition period, your messages can be received by both 
Motorola conventional and PRIVATE-LINE radios. No 
longer is it necessary to make the complete changeover 
to PRIVATE-LINE operation at the same time. And with the 
new Dual-Squelch operation, you can have manual se- 
lection or optional automatic monitoring of the channel 
before transmitting. 

Before you select your 2-way radio, you'll want to in- 
vestigate Motorola Dual-Squelch privaTE-LinE radio. 


PRIVATE-LINE RADIOPHONE 


MOTOROLA Communications & Electronics, Inc., A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc., 4501 Augusta Boulevard, Chicago 51, Illinois 
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H. R. 8381 Would Repeal 
Police 
Subsistence 
Payments 


Now before the S. House of Representatives is 
a bill, H. R. 8381, amending the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 “to correct unintended benefits and hard- 
ships and to make technical amendments, and for 
other purposes. It is known as the “Technical 
Amendments Act of 1957.” 





Introduced in the first session of the 85th Congress 
by Congressman Wilbur D. Mills, of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the subcommittee studying amendments to 
the Internal Revenue Code, H. R. 8381 was reported 
out of the Ways and Means Committee and is pend- 
ing on the House calendar. It was not called up for 
debate at the first session, due to intervention of the 
year-end recess, but may be brought before the House 
at any time during its current session. Since it has 
been approved by the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, no further hearings will be scheduled 
and it may be amended on the floor only by a Com- 
mittee member. 


What H. R. 8381 Would Do 

H. R. 8381 contains 81 sections repealing, clarifying 
or amending various provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, ranging from denying a taxpayer 
dependency exemption for a member of his house- 
hold if the relationship between them is in violation 
of local law, to the more complex facets of corporate 
and estate taxes, etc. 

However, Section 4, titled “Statutory Subsistence 
Allowance Received by Police,” provides that Section 
120 (of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954), relating 
to statutory subsistence allowance received by police, 
“is hereby repealed.” 

Section 120 of the Code permits police officials of 
state and local governments to exclude from taxable 
income subsistence allowances not in excess of $5 a 
day. 

Enactment of H. R. 8381 simply removes this ex- 
clusion from taxable income of police officers. The 
Treasury Department made the proposal to the House 
subcommittee, together with other recommendations, 
because “this provision was originally designed to 
cover subsistence allowances of police only because it 
was thought that they generally were required to 
make more trips away from posts of duty than was 
true in other cases.” 


“However,” says the Report of the H. R. Committee 
on Ways and Means, “since the adoption of this pro- 
vision in 1954, amounts which in fact constitute ordi- 
nary police salaries have been designated as subsist- 
ence allowances in some cases to obtain the benefits 
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of this exclusion. In addition, your committee be- 
lieves that this exclusion is inequitable since there 
are many other individual taxpayers whose duties also 
require ‘them to incur —— expenditures re 
gardless of the tax effect. Thus, it appears that cer 
tain police officials by reason of this exclusion ar 
placed in a more favor: able position taxwise than othe 
individual income taxpayers who incur the same types 
of expense. Moreover, subsistence expenses incurred 
by taxpayers generally in the performance of servic« 
as employees while away from home in any case are 
deductible. 


‘Therefore, to bring the tax treatment of subsist 
ence allowances for police officials into line with the 
treatment of such allowances in the case of other tax 
payers, your committee’s bill repe: als section 120 of 
present law which provides this special allowance 
This change is made effective with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1956. 


“Available information indicates that at the present 
time at least two states, Georgia and Indiana, have 
state police who qualify for this exclusion. If the 
revenue gain from repealing this provision is limited 
to the police of these two states, it is estimated that 
it would amount to about $300,000 a year. However, 
should all state and local governments change thei 
pay classifications for police so as to allow the maxi 
mum daily subsistence allowance under this provision, 
the ultimate revenue which the repeal of this provi- 
sion would entail could amount to as much as $50 
million a year.” 


Court Decision in South Carolina 


Proposal of the Treasury Department to include 
in H. R. 8381 provision for repeal of Section 120 of 
the Revenue Code was sparked by a decision of the 
U. S. District, Court in South Carolina. 

In 1955 the legislature of South Carolina enacted 
Act 234, titled “An Act to Provide for a subsistence 
Allowance from the Amounts Appropriated by Acts 
of the General Assembly for Police Officials and All 
Commissioned Law Enforcement Officers.” Act 234 
was approved by the Governor of South Carolina 
May 25, 1955. In effect, the Act provided that be 
ginning with the fiscal year 1955-56, of the amounts 
appropriated by the state for police officials and all 
commissioned law enforcement officers, the sum of 
five dollars a day for each regular workday was de- 
signated as a “statutory subsistence allowance.’ Since 
such subsistence allowance was excludable from tax 
able income, it had the practical effect of giving such 
police and law enforcement officers an increase in 
“take-home” pay. 

The city of Columbia, South Carolina, had enacted 
an ordinance on August 17, 1955, providing that of 
the amounts appropriated by the City Council fo1 
police officials, the sum of $5 per day for each work 
day “shall be designated as, and shall constitute a 
statutory subsistence allowance.” The purpose of 
the ordinance was spelled out: ‘to give police officials 
employed by the said City the tax benefits provided 
for by Section 120 of the 1954 Internal Revenue Code. 


The $5 per day tax exemption was subsequently 
claimed by Police Officer J. W. Shirah, of Columbia, 
and his wife on their 1955 tax return. The exemption 
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was denied by the Internal Revenue Service. Officer 
Shirah instituted suit in the District Court of the 
United States for the Easern District of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia Division. The court handed down 
opinion (C/A 5816, October 4, 1957) in favor of the 
plaintiff. 


In his decision, Judge George Bell Timmerman 
said: ‘““The main contention of the defendant is that 
the ordinance of the city of Columbia did not, under 
its Treasury Regulation, Sec. 1. 120 (a), grant or give 
a statutory subsistence allowance to its policemen. 
Even conceding that the Treasury Department has the 
power to enact supplemental legislation affecting the 
subject matter of the Congressional Act, it hardly can 
be said that the Treasury Department has the power 
to change either the meaning or the intent of the 
Congressional enactment. Assuming the correctness 
of what is last stated, it is appropriate to turn to what 
Congress had to say about the indended meaning of 
Section 120 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


“By turning to pages 4176 and 4826 of Volume 3, 
United States Code, Congressional and Administrative 
News, 83rd Congress, Second Session, 1954, it will be 
seen how both the House and the Senate regarded Sec- 
tion 120. From the foregoing (House Report) , 
it is manifest that the Congress of the United States 
had some feeling for federally over-taxed police ofh- 
cers, who night and day are on duty to protect the 
lives and property of individual citizens and who run 
great risks in doing so. As there stated, Section 120 
was new and it was intended to grant a new, not an 
old exclusion from gross income. Plainly what Con- 
gress intended was to reduce taxes to be levied on the 
meager incomes of police officers... . . . 


The decision concluded “that the amount of $540 
received by the plaintiff W. J. Shirah as a statutory 
subsistence allowance during the calendar year 1955, 
after August 17, and thus paid to him as a member ol 
the police department of the city of Columbia is not 
taxable as part of his gross income.” 


Meanwhile, the Intérnal Revenue Service an- 
nounced its position relative to the excludability ol 
subsistence allowances to police officers in its Ruling 
57-46. This Ruling read: .. “The amount of $5 
per workday designated as a ‘subsistence allowance’ 
for police officials and all commissioned law enforce- 
ment officers under Act 234, Acts of South Carolina, 
1955, is not a ‘statutory subsistence allowance’ within 
the meaning of section 120 of the 1954 Code but con- 
stitutes compensation for services rendered and is in- 
cludable in gross income under section 61 (a) of the 
Code.” 


The Ruling further stated: ‘Pursuant to the South 
Carolina law, highway patrolmen are assigned terri- 
tories which allow them to live at home to the ex- 
tent that they eat all three meals at home each day. 
No expenses are incurred while on duty, as state- 
owned automobiles are furnished, together with all 
gas, oil and repairs. If, at any time, a_ particular 
patrolman is assigned temporary duty away from his 
station, such patrolman is reimbursed for actual sub- 
sistence in an amount. not to exceed $7.50 per day 
while in the state or $10 when outside the state. Act 
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234, supra, does not provide for any kind of expenses 
incident to the performance of police duty, the travel 
allowance for expenses up to $7.50 or $10 per day 
for temporary duty assignments away from an official 
station having been provided for in earlier legislation. 
Act 234 has not affected the amount of money received 
by patrolmen. It merely designates that, of the 
amount appropriated for a patrolman’s salary, the 
amount of $5 a day for each regular workday or $30 
each week represents a statutory subsistence allow- 
ance. No concurrent laws have been enacted to speci- 
fically increase or decrease the rates of pay of highway 
patrolmen. 


“The term ‘statutory subsistence allowance’ as used 
in section 120 of the Code is an established amount, 
apart from salary or other compensation, which is au- 
thorized to be paid to an individual who is employed 
as a police official for meals and other incidental ex- 
penses in connection with his duties, and must accord- 
ingly be designated to provide for the cost of subsist- 
ence expenses incident to the performance of police 
duties. The allowance under Act 234, supra, does 
not satisfy such a test. The mere designation of, an 
amount paid to a police officer as a ‘subsistence allow- 
ance will not serve to exclude such amount within 
the meaning of section 120 of the Code. 


“Accordingly, it is held that the so-called ‘subsist- 
tence allowance’ of $5 per day payable under Act 234, 
\ct of South Carolina, 1955, is not a ‘statutory sub- 
sistence allowance’ within the meaning of section 120 
of the Code but constitutes compensation for services 
rendered and is includable in gross income under sec- 
tion 61 (a) of the Code.” 


[he Internal Revenue Service, noting the U. S. 
District Court decision in the case of W. J. Shirah 
and Cleopatra Shirah vs. The United States of Ameri- 
ca, therefore proposed repeal of Section 120 as one of 
the provisions in H. R. 8381 “to correct unintended 
benefits” and the House Ways and Means Committee 
accepted the proposal. 


Action By Police Groups 


Many police groups and organizations throughout 
the United States have taken action to protest the 
provision for repeal of Section 120. Last month The 
Police Chief published appeal of President Martin 
O. Betz, New Hampshire Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice (Portsmouth, N. H.) for concerted effort in pro- 
testing to members of the House ol Representatives 
such repeal. 


In the majority of police jurisdictions Section 120 
of the Internal Revenue Service affords justified re- 
lief from taxation on moneys spent for subsistence. 
While the Congress is concerned with eliminating 
income tax relief preference to any special group, it 
would not seem that undue advantage has been taken 
of Section 120 to justify its outright appeal. 


Colonel W. C. Dominy, director of the Georgia 
State Patrol, has widely circulated letter from Attorney 
Frank Edwards, of the Peace Officers’ Association of 
Georgia, summarizing the effect and present status of 
H. R. 8381. 


Secretary-Treasurer Royce L. Givens, of the Na- 
tional Conference of Police Associations, has also is- 
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sued bulletin to members of that organization giving 
complete information on Section 4, H. R. 8381 and 
suggesting that individual Congressmen be advised 
of the objection to it; and, further, if H. R. 8381 is 
enacted by the House, that no time be lost in con- 
tacting members of the Senate, expressing opposition 
to the repeal of Section 120, Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. 


Chief Herbert T. Jenkins, of Atlanta, Georgia, ser- 
geant-at-arms of the IACP, supports the position of 
the Georgia Peace Officers Association and asks that 
the IACP, through an appeal to members, give all 
possible assistance. “The bill... . will disallow any 
future deductions from gross income,” he points out, 
“of any statutory subsistence allowances, to be effec- 
tive December 31, 1956. If this becomes law, no 
deduction will be possible beginning January 1, 1957 
and for and after the taxable year 1957. Insofar as 
the taxable year 1956 is concerned, that is the subject 
of the litigation we are about to begin.’ 


Chief Robert V. Murray, Metropolitan Police, Wash- 
ington, D. C., third vice president of IACP, addressed 
a query to the Internal Revenue Service regarding 
the matter. The reply stated, “You ask two specific 
questions: (1) a hypothetical question as to the effect 
on a statutory subsistence allowance of reductions for 
pension contributions; (2) whether it is anticipated 
that the Service will seek the repeal of Section 120. 
It is the stated policy of the Service to refrain from 
issuing a ruling on a hypothetical set of facts. Con- 
sequently, it is not possible for us to give an opinion 
in this situation you present.” Chief Murray was 
referred to H. R. 8381, the Report of the Committee 
on Ways and Means accompanying the bill, and to 
Internal Revenue Ruling 57-46. 


Other police organizations and associations are 
urgently requested to consider sending immediate 
protests to Section 4 of H. R. 8381 to the Congress- 
men of their state. Individual members are also asked 
to contact their Congressmen expressing the view that 
Section 120 of the 1954 Internal Revenue Code 
should not be repealed, and, if some change is needed, 
that it be made without repealing the statute or plac- 
ing a restrictive date on its operation as proposed by 
the Internal Revenue Service. 


PEDESTRIAN ACCIDENTS DROP 


Pedestrian traffic deaths have dropped 38 per cent 
since 1940 despite record increases in the U. S. popu- 
lation and motor vehicle registrations, according to 
the American Automobile Association. 


In a report on “The Pedestrian Problem” to the 
President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, the AAA said 
pedestrian fatalities fell from 11,669 in 1940 to 7,222 
in 1956, During the same period, motor vehicle regis- 
trations increased 104 per cent, while the population 
rose 29 per cent. 

Che Association emphasized that the nation’s pedes- 
trian safety record over the past 17 years provides the 
brightest spot in the entire traffic accident picture. 
During this period when pedestrian deaths were de- 
clining, non-pedestrian traffic fatalities rose 42 per 
cent. Planned pedestrian programs in many of the 
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nation’s communities were given credit for the drop. 

Other encouraging facts about the pedestrian record 
since 1940: 

1. Deaths per 100 million vehicle miles dropped 
71 per cent—from 4.2 to 1.2. 

2. Deaths per 10,000 motor vehicles declined 70 
per cent—from 4 to 1.2. 

3. Deaths per 100,000 population fell 51 per cent 
from 9.6 to 4.7. 


In spite of the optimistic outlook, the AAA em- 
phasized that pedestrian deaths still account for more 
than one-half of all traffic fatalities in cities today. 
In some of the larger cities the proportion of pedes- 
trian deaths is much higher. In 1956, 125,000 pedes- 
trians were injured on city streets. 


Chief Parker Wins Settlement of Suit 
Against American Broadcasting Co. 


A directed judgment in the suit of Chief William 
H. Parker and Captain Hamilton, of the Los Angeles 
Police Department, vs. The American Broadcasting 
Company et al, resulted in checks for $45,975.09 to 
Chief Parker and $22,897.55 to Captain Hamilton, 
tendered on January 2. 


The suit arose out of a Mike Wallace interview 
with Mickey Cohen over the ABC network on May 
19, 1957, in which statements made were held to be 
libelous. It is significant that the amount of the set 
tlement considerably exceeds any previous damages 
for libel in the history of the state of California. 


Attorneys for The American Broadcasting Company, 
upon completion of the litigation, stated: “The 
American Broadcasting Company, Mike Wallace, Phil- 
ip Morris, Intc., and N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., all regret 
the most unfortunate, unexpected and _ profoundly 
regrettable Mike Wallace broadcast of May 19, 1957. 
On behalf of all of them, we repeat our regret that 
the statements made on the program were broadcast. 
We further want to express ‘our appreciation for the 
fair attitude shown by Chief Parker, Captain Hamil- 
ton and Messers. Halverson and Binford which have 
led to the settlement of this litigation insofar as out 
clients are concerned.” 

“We are appreciative of the fact that The Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company has realized and acknowl- 
edged its responsibility in this matter,’ Chief Parker 
and Captain Hamilton said in a statement through 
Attorneys Halverson and Binford. 


The judgment in this case will undoubtedly serve 
as a deterrent to those who unwarrantedly attack po- 
lice officials as a means of gaining public attention. 
Commenting upon the settlement, Chief John D. Hol- 
strom, Berkeley, Calif., president of the IACP, said: 
“We of the International Association of Chiefs ol 
Police have followed this case with high interest be- 
cause its basis was irresponsible use of a public infor- 
mation medium. 

“By his forthright action, Chief Parker has once 
again demonstrated his moral courage and _leader- 
ship; and in principle has been of service to the police 
of the nation.” 
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Ready for anything! 
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HARLEY- 
DAVIDSON 








ERE’S the mobile work-horse of efficient police 
departments everywhere. Day and night, these 
maneuverable three-wheelers are hard at work in 
progressive communities, large and small — busy 
patrolling business and residential areas, marking 
cars, checking meters or traveling from intersection 
to intersection for spot traffic direction. To these 
varied duties, add the Servi-Car’s street-level effec- 
tiveness as a crime-stopper* and you have the most 
versatile police vehicle on the prowl today. 
And the new 1958 Servi-Car is the smoothest 
riding three-wheeler ever built. New Hydra-Glide 
front fork greatly reduces fatigue for officers spend- 














ing long hours in the saddle. 

Equally important, Servi-Cars do the job better 
for less money. Besides being simple to maintain, 
they are economical to operate. 


Ask for Informative Booklet 


For more information on how Servi-Cars 
perform on emergency, special or routine 
duty, ask your dealer for this 16-page 
booklet—‘*‘More Effective Round-the-Clock 
Police Power with Harley-Davidson Motor- 
cycles’’ or write: HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTOR CO., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


*Ask for statistics on how crime rates go 
down when Servi-Cars are on the job. 
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HARLEY- DAVIDSON police motorcycles 









For A Safer America 


“Tau 
For Safety 


By JAMES A. HESS, Ass’t Director 
Civic Relationships Service 
Boy Scouts of America 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 








Trafhc safety will be featured during the spring 
phase of the 1958 nationwide Safety Good Turn ol 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

By personally taking part in practical safety projects, 
members of the organization will find out much 
about the causes and prevalence of traffic accidents 
and deaths. But what is even more important, they 
will learn and demonstrate ways of reducing and 
preventing such accidents. 

Included in the traffic safety program during March, 
April, and May will be projects in automotive, bicycle, 
pedestrian, railroad, and farm equipment safety. 

At the personal invitation of President Eisenhower 
and after more than a year of careful planning in 
cooperation with all major national agencies interest- 
ed in safety, the Boy Scouts will launch their 1958 
Good Turn during Boy Scout Week, February 7-13. 


THREE PERIODS OF EMPHASIS 

The year-long safety emphasis will be carried out 
in a total of three seasonal phases. Following the 
TRAFFK. SAFETY period, the months of June, 
July, and August will be devoted to OUTDOOR 
SAFETY and will include projects in water, fire, fire- 
arms, and farm safety. 

The months of September, October, and November 
will feature HOME SAFETY including delivery of 
a message about family preparedness to every home 
in America. Materials for distribution will be fur- 
nished and distributed to Boy Scout units by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

The 1958 Safety Good Turn has been developed by 
national Scouting leaders in an attempt to: 

1. Interest the youth of America in safety and 
through them to help reduce the tragic toll of acci- 
dental deaths and injuries. 

2. Help arouse public concern about accident pre- 
vention. 

3. Cooperate with public officials, safety organiza- 
tions, and ail those now supporting the safety move- 
ment by having members of the Boy Scouts of America 
plan and carry out specific individual, group, and 
community projects. 

!. Intensify the safety part of the Boy Scout pro- 
gram by teaching proper attitudes and practices to 
make safety a very personal and fundamental part 
ol everyday living. 

It is hoped that by actually working at these proj- 
ects, boys will learn the importance of proper atti- 
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tudes toward safety and safety practices. In doing 
this, the 414 million boys and leaders of the Scout 
movement will comprise a gigantic crusading team 


in the effort to make safety an American habit. 
PROJECT BOOK DEVELOPED 
A 40 page safety project book entitled, “Live Fo 
Tomorrow,” has been published with the assistance 
of major national safety oriented organizations. This 


book has been made available to every Cubmaster, 
Scoutmaster, and Explore Advisor. 


These leaders of Scouting have been encouraged 
to request the cooperation and guidance of local or- 
ganizations and individuals promoting safety in ordet 
that this added Scouting emphasis on safety may be 
well coordinated with current Jocal safety programs. 
For example, it is suggested that they seek the help 
of the Police Department or Sheriff's Office in select- 
ing and executing projects in the traffic safety phase 
of the Good Turn. 


The 1958 Boy Scout Safety Good Turn offers a fine 
opportunity for further strengthening the working re- 
lationship between Police Departments and the boys 
of their communities who are preparing for citizenship 
through Scouting. This is the kind of good turn 
which is of benelit to all concerned. 


GENERAL WM. H. MAGLIN 


Major General William H. Maglin, retired Provost 
Marshal General of the Army, succumbed to a heart 
attack on January I1 at his 
home in Melbourne, Fla. 

General Maglin, who has 
been an active, participating 
member of IACP since 1942, 
Was a native of New York 
City. The day after World 
War I began, he enlisted in 
the Army, and the day afte 
the Armistice was signed he 
entered the U. S. Military 
\cademy at West Point. 

He was appointed Provost 
Marshal in 1953 and remained 
in that post until his retire- 

“LGG6] ‘taquiaidag ur quoUI 


Wm. H. Maglin 


A “soldier’s general,” General Maglin received the 
William Freeman Snow medal for distinguished serv- 
ice to humanity from the American Social Hygiene 
Association in 1956, the third Army man ever to re- 
ceive the award. 


General Maglin was well known throughout the 
law enforcement profession, and he is generally credit- 
ed with initiating and fostering the fine cooperation 
existing between civilian and military jolice. A mem- 
ber of [ACP Committees and a speaker at many IACP 
Conferences, he had a great number of friends in 
the IACP and in law enforcement circles throughout 
the world. 

He is survived by his wife, Kathryn, and two sons 
—Captain William C. Maglin, USA, who is stationed 
in Honoiulu, and «Jere P. Maglin, a student at the 
University of Maryland. 
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Mechanized Efficiency at Moderate Cost 





Modernized Records 
System For “She 
Small Department 


By LEO A. McPHERSON 
66 South Sixth Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Stamford, Connecticut, has proven that modern 
crime detection and up to date handling of police 
work is possible in a city of modest size—and within 
the budget limitations. In fact, Stamford has a 
records system as efficient to its police as the most 
complex ones in large metropolitan centers. Yet the 
cost is considerably less than the annual wages of a 
clerk. 

Stamford is a city of approximately 90,000. — Its 
police department of 185 men has a load, however, 
somewhat heavier than the size of the city indicates. 
For Stamford is, of course, located in a densely popu- 
lated part of the country and the police work of the 
various communities is interrelated. 

Not so long ago the police department of a neigh- 
boring city called for help they knew Stamford’s 
modern methods might produce. A married couple 
had been held up and robbed. They were able to 
furnish a reasonably good description. This other 
department knew Stamford had a description file 
that can produce results in minutes instead of hours 
or days. We'll describe this modern difference later 
of Stamford’s Records Room, but first let’s relate 
this incident. 

In not more than five minutes the Stamford police 
sorted out 20 cards which fitted the description of 
the wanted man. These 20, the Records Room peo- 
ple were positive, included every such description 
on file. Of the 20, Stamford police had 11 photos 
on file. In a matter of hours the witnesses had iden- 
tified the hold-up man and he was arrested. 

This ‘victim’ of modern police records is now 
serving his sentence in the Connecticut State Peni- 
tentiary. 

Stamford police keep about the same type of 
records which law and experience demand of every 
police department .... but no more. The important 
difference is that Stamford’s are Keysort, with mar- 
ginally punched coding of face information. In the 
case recited above, Records Room people set a simple 
machine called a Keysort Selector—one pin for each 
item of description or modus operandi known. 

The more details, of course, the fewer would be 
the cards. At least theoretically the description of 
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Lt. John Gavigan, supervisor of records in 
Stamford, left, is assisted by two sergeants, three 
patrolmen and a civilian clerk. This force keeps 
the Records Room in operation 16 hours a day, 


the apprehended man could have been perfect enough 
to drop out only his card. However, witnesses did 
examine but I] photos instead of pouring over book 
after book of “mug shots.” Equally important, Stam- 
ford police were confident that if his photo was not 
among the 11, then they had no photo on file that 
would fit the description given by the witnesses. Fort 
the method is mechanical and not subject to the 
“misses’ caused by the weary eyes of detectives and 
witnesses. 


Modern police work, of course, is not based solely 
on punched card records. The Stamford police head- 
quarters building is new, and equipped to encourage 
the latest in crime detection and service to the com- 
munity. More important, its administration takes 
a challenging attitude towards its work; is constantly 
on the alert to improve methods. 


Definitely important is a Supervisor of Records such 
as Lt. John Gavigan, who took seriously the instruc- 
tion of Chief Joseph W. Kinsella to “do something 
about our records.” What has been done keeps the 
Records Room people busy showing it off to visiting 
police officials and community leaders. 


“TI felt,” says Lt. Gavigan, “that we needed a system 
which would work efficiently for all the members of 
the force, without someone like me constantly riding 
administrative herd on it. So after our system was 
well installed and operating, I deliberately took a 
week off to see what would happen. They never 
missed me.” 


Chief Kinsella has another interpretation of the 
short vacation of his Supervisor of Records: “Lt. 
Gavigan proved he had devised and installed a system 
that would handle routine police work efficiently; 
that it could be used by police officers without the 
help of highly trained technicians. In accomplishing 
that, he made available the time to study additional 
uses of our records system, and these possibilities 
are many.” 

Among plus advantages which Stamford is either 
realizing or expecting are: Realignment of manpower 
in relation to crime incidence, assistance to the City 
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Best police car for hurry-up calls! 


‘58 CHEVROLET 





When seconds mean the difference between getting 
your man and letting him get away, you'll be glad 
you're driving this ’58 Chevrolet. You'll like Chev- 
rolet’s easy way with turns, and its eager response 
at a touch of your toe. Chevrolet’s special brand of 
performance makes it a natural for police duty. 


When you look over the sleek new lines of this Chev- 
rolet, you’ll probably be thinking here’s something 
special in a police car. But don’t just 
look. You can’t know how right you are 
until you drive it. 

Try Chevy’s special easy-handling 
ways—Ball-Race steering is the nearest 


thing to having power steering. And you'll notice 
how every road seems smoother with new Full Coil 
suspension. After a few miles you’]l feel that this is a 
solid car. A few duty tours will tell you that Chev- 
rolet is built to stay solid. And there are many reasons. 
New, super-rugged Body by Fisher, improved, 
more rigid chassis, a wide variety of heavy-duty 
police car options . . . these, and a lot more, make 
Chevrolet ideal for your requirements. You can choose 
from six eager and efficient new engines, 
too. Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad 
to let you try one of them. . . . Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors, 

Detroit 2, Michigan. 





Engineer and Planning Board, aid to the courts in 
quickly producing police records, prompt and ac- 
curate handling of complaints on police conduct. 
And incidentally, the officers appreciate that last 
factor which often nails down the fact someone is 
trying to get even without justification of complaint. 
Mostly information is produced by asking the caller 
to hold the phone. 


behind the bars. Stamford police have made arrests 
on the simple statement of someone: “He's the same 
man you fellows picked up right here last month.’ 
The suspect will be spotted by sorting out all arrests 
on that street. 

Captain William J. Lynch, head of the 18-man 
Detective Bureau, estimates nis manpower has been 
increased by ~ equivi alent of 25 per cent. “Not only 





As might well be imagined, all these possibilities that,” reports Captain Lynch, “but our over-all mo 
do not stem from the records so far mentioned. Stam- rale has increased due to the fewer after-hours the 
ford police records include: Duplicate Arrest Card, men have to spend tying up clues and descriptions 
Aided Card, Accident Card, Modus Operandi Card, to suspects. Efficiency rate is greatly improved. Afte1 
Gun and Personal Property Card and Master File all, the human eyes will take only so much, then 
Cards. All but the latter are Keysort. The mass the searching of photos and descriptions beats the 
of data recorded on these cards—and which can be best of us.” 
quickly sorted out—is amazing. More than 700 nu- While police memories are justifiably famous, Cap 
merica! codes describe crimes, possible police action tain Lynch points out they are not infallible. Also, 
and services, accident and aided cases men who have worked on cases which apparently 

The statement of a victim: “I was so scared all are related to another are not always available for 

on his chin” the purpose of having their memories searched. The 


I noticed was a scar could put a thug 
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THOMAS BOOK NEWS 


CHARLES C THOMAS - PUBLISHER 


301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


Springfield, Illinois 








Macdonald’s 


PSYCHIATRY AND THE CRIMINAL 


just off the press! 


A Guide to Psychiatric Examinations for the Criminal Courts by John M. 
Macdonald, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry of the University of Colorado 
School of Medicine. Every aspect of criminal forensic psychiatry is spanned 
by this volume which fills a void in existing text books as they deal with the 
special problems associated with psychiatric examination of the suspected 


or convicted criminal. 
Fills a Real Need 


¢ Reviews briefly but systematic- 
ally, the origins of criminal be- 
havior 


¢ Considers legal tests of criminal 
responsibility from the practical 
viewpoint of the physician who 
is required to apply them when 
a suspect pleads not guilty by 
reason of insanity 


¢ Describes the differential diag- 
nosis of the various causes of 
amnesia and gives the indications 
for narcoanalysis 

¢ Approaches epilepsy in its rela- 
tion to criminal behavior in the 
light of recent advances in the 
knowledge of this disorder 

Sent On Approval 

244 pp. (6 x 9), Cloth, $5.50 





Did you know that POLICE has the 
largest paid non-captive circulation of 
any periodical exclusively in the police 
field? A Journal Devoted to the Pro- 
fessional Interests of All Law Enforce- 
ment Personnel. Editor: V. A. Leonard. 
Price a year: United States, U. S. Posses- 
sions, Pan-American Union and Spain, 
$3.00; Canada, $3.25; other foreign 
countries, $3.50. Published bi-monthly. 


Two Recent Publications 
In The Field Of 
Abnormal Behavior 


In the past year two books have 
been published which bring to the 
interested, intelligent reader the facts 
of modern scientific research and 
observation in a long misunderstood 
field. WRITTEN FOR: Law en- 
forcement officers, investigators, 
judges and prosecutors. It is hoped, 
as well, that these books will be of 
interest and value to other profes- 
sional people, including medical 
men, lawyers, and social workers, as 
also to intelligent people in any walk 
of life who wish to gain a wider 
understanding of the nature and 
social significance of sex perversions 
and sex criminals. 


J. Paul de River: THE SEXUAL 
CRIMINAL: A Psychoanalytical Study 
(2nd Ed. pub. ’56), 400 pp., 84 il., Cloth, 
$6.50. 


James Melvin Reinhardt: SEX PERVER- 
SIONS AND SEX CRIMES: A Psycho- 
cultural Examination of the Causes, 
Nature and Criminal Manifestations 
of Sex Perversions (pub. °57), 352 pp., 
Cloth, $5.75. 


At Last: 
Real Help With The 


Problem Of Alcoholism 


Dr. Benjamin Karpman’s THE HANG- 
OVER as reported in Newsweek, “in 
terse and often moving language, lifts 
the curtain on ‘slices’ in the lives of 
fourteen alcoholics (seven men and 
women), showing how their hangovers 
reflect their emotions and especially the 
ever-present, ever-recurring problem of 
guilt’.” (560 pp., 16 il., Cloth, $9.50) 


In ALOCHOLISM, edited by George N. 
Thompson, the problem of alcoholism is 
discussed from every aspect, and the 
latest data available are presented by 
well-known research workers and writers. 
(560 pp., 89 il., Cloth, $9.50) 


Why is the treatment of the alcohol 
addict an unusually difficult problem? 
How is the treatment of the alcohol 
addict different from the treatment of 
other neuroses? Answers to these and 
many other questions are given by Dr. 
Fritz Kant in his practical book, THE 
TREATMENT OF THE ALCOHOLIC, 
(136 pp., Cloth, $3.50) 





Just Published 
POLICE WRITING by E. Caroline 
Gabard and John P. Kenney. A hand- 
book for those who wish to learn 
methods of organizing material and of 
doing the research from which police 
literature evolves. Pub. °57, 106 pp., 
Lexide, $3.00 

















A Keysort Selector is used for sorting out wanted 
records. A pin is set for every factor such as age, sex, 
race, eyes, complexion, etc. MO data can also be cross- 
analyzed. Only records carrying all factors will be 
sorted out. 


Keysort records and simple processing equipment are 
always on the job... and not subject to fatigue from 
long hours. 


Captain Harold Herbert, head of uniformed police, 
reports his own enthusiasm and that of his men for 
the records system. “It not only relieves the men 
of certain responsibility, but it protects them against 
unjustified charges.” A police officer, points out 
Captain Herbert, takes in stride being awakened at 
2 a. m. to be asked a relative question by brother 
officers on duty. He does his best under sleepy con- 
ditions. But that doesn’t happen to Stamford police 
officers any more. The Records Room _ produces 
the needed information quicker and in more detail 
than a sleepy man could ever do. 

Chief Kinsella emphasizes that records of a highly 
confidential nature are seen and handled only by 
police officers. This he believes important, for by 
nature of police work some innocent people do have 
to be mentioned on records—at least temporarily. 
The Stamford Records Room is manned by Lt. 
Gavigan, two sergeants, three patrolmen and one 
civilian clerk. It is open 16 hours a day and plans 
are underway to keep it in operation around the 
clock. “More complex systems,” points out Lt. Gav- 
igan, “must be operated by trained civilian techni- 
cians. It is difficult to get them to work out of nor- 
mal office hours. Any police officer can handle ours.” 

The general public does not realize the great 
amount of service rendered by their police depart- 
ments—beyond crime detection. The Stamford sys- 
tem makes possible the quick production of reports 
to city officials, council and community leaders on 
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citizens aided, accidents handled and traffic service 
rendered. Other reports which all police depart 
ments make to federal and state authorities are quick 
ly and accurately gathered. 

One sorting demonstration Lt. Gavigan never fails 
to make for visiting high school students is that of 
Arrest Reports by ages. It is most effective when the 
youngters watch the cards sort out on “teenagers.” 
Lt. Gavigan holds up the big pack for all to see and 
advises: “Don’t ever become one of these.” 

Non-crime services covered by the Keysort records 
produce some interesting side effects. One Aid 
Report showed the police had found a man in his 
car ina dazed condition. They took him to a hospital 
where he quickly recovered. A week later a similat 
report shortly reached the Master File. ‘There it 
matched with the one of a week ago. It was the 
same man. A report was made to the Connecticut 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles. The aided man’s license 
was lifted, for he was subject to regular seizures. A 
potential menace was removed from the roads and 
streets of Connecticut. 

In another case a puzzled insurance investigator 
came back to have a second look at an Aid Report 
He didn’t remember the report saying the claimant 
had a broken leg, and the man he visited definitely 
did have such a fracture. There was good reason. 
The sort produced two Aid Cards on the man. The 
second accident took place two days after the first, 
and it was the second time when the man broke his 
leg. The insurance company was not liable «in the 
later case. 

“All veteran police know,” says Lt. Gavigan, “that 
names in our work mean little if anything. It’s de- 
scriptions, nicknames, places, habits, conditions, cil 
cumstances and the like that are important to us. 
Now most police departments make careful records 
of all this material. 

“The important difference at Stamford is that 
we can quickly get at wanted information . . . and 
accurately relate influencing data. Comforting also 
is the knowledge that after we use our record system, 
there is nothing left in the files of value that we've 
overlooked.” 


Foreign Language Drivers Classes 

In what is believed to be the first such program in 
the country, the Chicago Municipal Court’s Driver 
Improvement School is now offering its course in 
Polish and Spanish. 

The complete driver improvement course has been 
translated into both languages, according to Chief 
Justice Raymond P. Drymalski. “These classes should 
be a helpful service to the new members of our com- 
munity,” he said. “Their safety is our only concern. 
This school is a place where people learn to live.” 

The Driver Improvement School, which recently 
celebrated its first anniversary, is designed to deal 
with drivers who are either uninformed or who do not 
have the proper attitude or respect for their respon- 
sibilities. The school is to instruct and educate and 
is not intended to be a punishment device, according 
to the chief justice. 

Instruction is open to both violators and volunteers 
—in English, Polish, and Spanish. 
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<€. with a FAUROT “SPOONER ARMOR" 
BULLET PROOF VEST | 





Every officer is entitled to the maximum pro- 
tection possible when forced to face gunfire. 
This means the use of a FAUROT “SPOONER 
ARMOR” VEST AND HOOD, which provides full 
protection of the vital body areas. 

The FAUROT “SPOONER ARMOR” VEST AND 
HOOD are composed of interlocking ARMOR 
PLATE heat treated by a special process and 
sewn into specially designed pockets of moisture 
proof nylon. This design renders impossible any 
penetration between seams, eliminates ricochet- 
ing — bullets remain between metal and outer 
coverings. 

The weight of these vests is perfectly balanced 
and allows unobstructed movement of the body. 
NO PENETRATION — NO RICOCHET 
PROVEN BY POLICE DEPT. TESTS ON FAUROT 
“SPOONER ARMOR” VESTS 
The following are the results of tests conducted 
by the New York City Police Dept. made on the 
FAUROT “SPOONER ARMOR” Bullet Proof Vest 
at a distance of 20 feet. These and other tests 
showed NO PENETRATION and NO RICOCHET 
= .357 Magnum—158 Gr. Round Nose A.P. Bullet 

M.V. 1450’ per sec. M.E. 690 foot pounds. 

be .357 Magnum—Truncated Cone A.P. Bullet 158 
Gr. M.V. 1450’ per sec. M.E. 690 foot Ibs. 

he Mauser Pistol—7.63 MM (30 Cal.) M.V. 1420’ per 
sec. M.E. 385 foot Ibs. 

Fe .38 Cal. Special, 110 grain bullet—Kirksite, M.V. 
1330 feet per second, M.E. 433 foot pounds. 
Bullet. mushroomed—no penetration—no ricochet. 
h=Thompson Sub-Machine Gun 45 Caliber M.V. 
1146’ per sec. M.E. 500 foot Ibs. 

b= M3 Machine Pistol 9 MM Luger Bullet M.V. 1146’ 
per sec. M.E. 500 foot Ibs. 

be 12 Gauge Shotgun 00 Buck H.V. 2% inch spread. 
PmeFAUROT “SPOONER ARMOR” BULLET PROOF 
VESTS feature—No Penetration—No Ricochet— 
Light Weight—Steel and Nylon Construction— 
Unobstructed Body Movement. 
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Vests will stop high velocity 
bullets including Magnum .357 
bullet both lead and metal 
jacketed. 


FAUROT No. 855H (Hood) 


A FAUROT “SPOONER ARMOR” VEST may mean the 
difference between Life or Death. Your order today may 
save a life tomorrow. 

Cars made bullet proof with FAUROT 
“SPOONER ARMOR” plate. 

Circular available on request 


FAUROT, INC. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 

















Recommendations in Eight Fields 
~ We O he P ty 
Safety Coufercuce 


Approximately 400 public officials from the 48 
states, Canada, and Puerto Rico met in December in 
Washington, D. C., to chart the course of action in 
trafic safety for the coming year. 





The meeting was the Public Officials Traffic Safety 
Conference, sponsored by the President's Committee 
for Trafhe Safety. 

The conferees drafted a program designed to speed 
the tempo of traffic accident prevention in the field 
of enlorcement (both police and courts) , education, 
motor vehicle administration, laws and ordinances, 
engineering, research, accident records, official coordi- 
nation, and public information. 


Tightening of driver licensing requirements re- 
ceived high priority in the recommendations as did 
expanded research into causes of accidents and con- 
gestion, establishment of official traffic safety coordi- 
nating committees in every state, county, and munici- 
pality, and stepped-up improvement of highways, 
utilizing modern design standards, including control 
of access. 


Of eight special workshops at the Conference, three 
singled out tougher driver licensing requirements as 
their number one priority item for improving the 
trafhe accident situation. 


The education workshop called for completion of 
a state-approved driver training course as a condition 
for.a driver license. 


[he motor vehicle administration workshop pro- 
posed a requirement that no person, regardless of age, 
be licensed who has not completed an approved driver 
training course centered in high schools. This work- 
shop further proposed that such driver courses be 
made available to adults in the evenings or week-ends. 

The laws and ordinances workshop called for 
immediate adoption by all of the states of the provi- 
sions of the Uniform Vehicle Code relating to the li- 
censing of drivers. 

In the field of traffic police it was recommended 
that, as a first step, an objective and authoritative 
study of the traffic accident and congestion problem 
be undertaken in every state and local community 
to provide the basis for a sound official program. 

Similarly it was proposed that there be a strengthen- 
ing in accident record collection and analysis so that 
adequate attention will be focused on the “why” and 
“how” of accidents as a sound guide for action by 
public officials. 

As a first step in the expansion of basic research 
into trafic accidents it was recommended that there 
be established a clearing house of safety research and 
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a central advisory service to keep safety agencies posted 
on projects in progress and results achieved. 

An increased role for governors, mayors, and county 
officials was outlined in the proposal to establish in 
each state, county, and municipality an official coor- 
dinating committee of all officials with responsibility 
for traffic control and safety. It was recommended 
that the chief executive serve as the active chairman 
of such a committee which would be responsible for 
the development and guidance of an effective safety 
program. 

The Public Officials Conference met at the call of 
the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety which is 
headed by Harlow H. Curtice, president of General 
Motors. 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon, Associate Justice 
Tom C. Clark of the U. S. Supreme Court, and five 
governors participated in the Conference. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON ENFORCEMENT 

Adequate traffic law enforcement, geared to the real 
rather than the imagined causes of accidents, can 
bring an immediate reduction in the toll of death 
and injury on our streets and highways, it was agreed 
in December by delegates attending the Public Off- 
cials Traffic Safety Conference. 

Pointing out that few people take pride in being 
safe, the officials said that traffic law enforcement is 
a serious business and not a sports contest between the 
officer and the motorist. 

Need for a cross-the-board enforcement, it was em- 
phasized, stems from the fact that “traffic violations 
are common to all classes and levels of society, with 
no particular section of society more ready than any 
other to accept traffic law enforcement for its true 
worth and purpose.” 

The police traffic needs were aired in a work- 
shop session of the Conference attended by top-flight 
law enforcement officers headed by Bernard R. Cald- 
well, commissioner of the California Highway Patrol, 
who is chairman of the Traffic Committee of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police. 


Highlighted in the police workshop report was the 
plight of the traffic officer, as well as his need for pub- 
lic support. 

“Trafhe officers,” the police officials agreed, “prob- 
ably more than all others in the economic structure, 
are in a more vulnerable position to suffer the con- 
demnation of the public in the mere discharge of a 
duty. Such is this duty that the more effectively it 
is discharged the greater the opportunities for emo- 
tional conflict.” 

Needs of the police in traffic supervision were di- 
vided into immediate and long-range. ‘These follow, 
in that order: 

Immediate Needs 

a. Analysis of the police traffic law enforcement 
policies, program, manpower, and equipment. 

b. Analysis of personnel recruitment training and 
supervision policies. 

c. Appropriate training programs for all personnel 
with responsibilities or duties in police traffic functions 
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fo really protect 
the unmarked car 


with 
“slip-on” 
cover 


When the unmarked car goes into pursuit action it is no longer necessary to pull the light 
from concealment and place it on the roof! It can sit on the dash right inside the car, 
always ready for instant action. 


The new “slip-on” cover allows you to have the Fireball right on the dash, 
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at operational, technical, supervisory and management 
st 

d. Investigation of at least 90-95 per cent of all 
accidents by personnel especially trained in and 
equipped for this duty. 

e. A reporting and records system which will keep 
all levels of management informed of problems and 
departmental activities (usable to identify dangerous 
locations or areas, hazardous driving practices, prob- 
lem drivers and program or activity failures) . 

f. Periodic and special analysis of records to deter- 
mine problems and status of departmental perform- 
ance. 

g. An enforcement program based on the causes of 
accidents as shown by investigation and analysis, and 
sufficient in volume (Enforcement Index of 20-30) to 
produce the maximum returns available through this 
means. 

h. Assignment of police enforcement manpower in 
time and area proportional to problem. 

i. Clear police statements for the public and for 
the department members on traffic law enforcement. 
Long-Range Needs 

j. Based on the analysis in a and b, develop com- 
prehensive plans for strengthening those basic areas 
of weaknesses found in the department. These may 





In early 1958 a series of four regional con- 
ferences will be held under the sponsorship of 
the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety to 
develop public support for the recommendations 
made at the Public Officials Traffic Safety Con- 
ference in December. 

Dates, place, and headquarters hotel for each 
of these regional conferences are: 

March 11-12, Atlantic City, Ambassador Hotel. 

April 1-2, Chicago, Sherman Hotel. 

April 8-9, San Francisco, Sheraton-Palace Ho- 

tel. 

May 29-30, Miami Beach, Americana Hotel. 











include some or all of the following: manpower, pay, 
organization, policies, equipment, housing and train- 
ing. 

k. Help organize and actively participate in an offi- 
cial trafic coordinating committee. 

|. Promote and assist in an analysis of existing traffic 
legislation and seek revisions and improvements where 
necessary to bring local legislation into conformity 
with uniform legislation. 

m. Cooperate with local public support organiza- 
tion, if one exists, and help to organize one where 
such does not exist—but do not seek to dominate it 
or permit other officials to do so. 

n. Where it exists actively seek the elimination of 
partisan political influence in police operations and 
management. 

o. Each police department should seek through im- 
proved programs, policies and procedures to further 
enhance the generally good reputation of the police 
agencies in this country. 
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IACP POLICIES ON TRAFFIC 


On recommendation of its Traffic Committee, the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police has for- 
malized its position on several important matters re- 
lating to traffic law enforcement. 


In resolutions passed at the 64th annual conference 
in Honolulu, the Association: 


Stressed the need for close cooperation between 
the police and the Armed Forces to reduce traffic 
accidents involving service personnel. 

Asked for a clear definition of the term “conviction” 
as used in the Uniform Vehicle Code. 


Pointed up the need for improved motor vehicle 
license plate identification. 

Urged that (in areas where the system now exists) 
police cease to serve in a judicial capacity in the de- 
termination of traffic violations committed by juve 
niles. 

Emphasized that full consideration be given to po- 
licing needs and problems in the planning and de 
velopment of highway construction. 


Recommended stricter handling of non-resident 
traffic violators. 

Endorsed the inclusion of. travel questions in the 
next decennial population census. 


Further details on these subjects follow: 


Armed Forces. The resolution stated that: 

1. Police administrators should seriously consider 
cooperation with the services in their efforts to estab- 
lish area clearing houses for reporting of accident and 
violation information from civil agencies involving 
off-duty military personnel. 


2. Efforts should be made by traffic administrators 
and enforcement officials to encourage representation 
of the three services on coordinating committees of 
traffic officials and state and local public support 
organizations. 

3. IACP members should work closely with military 
establishments in their respective areas to develop pro- 
cedures designed to facilitate ready identification of 
the military vehicle operator and discourage issuance 
of more than one state operator’s permit to a member 
of the Armed Forces, thereby increasing the effec- 
tiveness of state and local driver control programs. 

“Conviction” definition. The IACP recommended 
to the National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws 
and Ordinances that Section 6-204 (c) be eliminated 
from the Uniform Vehicle Code and that a new sec- 
tion, numbered Section 6-204.1, be adopted ,to read 
as follows: 


“Sec. 6-204.1. For the purposes of this chapter the 
term ‘conviction’ shall mean a final conviction by 
the court reporting the same as required in Section 
6-204 (a) and (b) regardless of suspension of sen- 
lence, appeal or other proceedings for review there- 
of. In the event of reversal of such conviction the 
Department shall restore to the holder any license 
thereby affected, to which he is otherwise entitled. 
Also, for the purposes of this chapter a forfeiture 
of bail or collateral deposited to secure a defend- 
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ant’s appearance in court, which forfeiture has not 

been vacated, shall be equivalent to a conviction.” 

License plate identification. The IACP recom- 
mended that: 

1. Each registered motor vehicle be required to 
display license plates on both front and rear. 

2. Year of registration be readily legible on both 
plates. 

3. Motor vehicle administrators take the necessary 
steps to institute a simple uniform system of regis- 
tration numbers to be displayed on license plates. 

!. Motor vehicle administrators consult with en- 
forcement officials in providing registration certifi- 
cates so that identification of vehicles and owners 
thereof may be as positive and effective as possible. 

Juvenile traffic violators. Pointing out that in 
some areas there exists a system whereby juvenile 
traffic violators are referred to police officers for de- 
termination and disposition of their cases and that 
it was the consensus of the Traffic Committee that 
such a system is extra-legal, ineffective, and ignores 
the division of government powers, the Association 
urged that police cease to serve in a judicial capacity 
in the determination of traffic violations committed 
by juveniles. 

Highway planning and development. Focusing at- 
tention on the special problems of the police in pa- 
trolling freeways and limited access highways, the 
[ACP recommended to the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, and the Institute of Traffic Engineers that 
full consideration of these policing needs and _ prob- 
lems be given in the planning and development of 
highway construction. 

Non-resident violators. Hospitality to visitors 
should. not subordinate principles of traffic safety, 
said the IACP, in adopting a policy that enforcement 
agencies act against those found committing definite, 
clear-cut traffic violations without regard to their 
place of residence. 

Census questions. Highlighting the need for in- 
formation about the travel habits of motorists and 
pointing out that local origin and destination studies 
are costly and time-consuming, the Association en- 
dorsed the proposal-now before the Bureau of the 
Census to include questions relating to travel and 
garaging in the next population census. 


Chicago Honors [ACP Members 


I'wo active members of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police were among those recently 
honored as’ the 100 outstanding citizens of Chicago. 

They were: 

Timothy J. O'Connor, commissioner of police of 
Chicago. 

Franklin M. Kreml, director of the Transportation 
Center at Northwestern University, and founder and 
for many years director of the Traffic Institute and 
the IACP Traffic Division. 

Also named was James S. Kemper, chairman of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company and of the 
Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety. The Kemper 
Foundation has been providing fellowships and 
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scholarships for police to study at the Traffic Institute 
since 1936. Mr. Kemper was elected a distinguished 
service life member of the [ACP at the annual con- 
ference in Philadelphia in 1955. 

The occasion for naming Chicago’s 100 outstand- 
ing citizens was the 100th anniversary of the coming 
to Chicago of the Roman Catholic Jesuit order. Pub 
lic nominations for the awards were invited, and the 
100 chosen by a committee without regard to race, 
color, or creed. 
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EXTEND YOUR CONFERENCE LEAVE 
In scheduling your leave of absence to attend 
the 65th Annual IACP Conference (Hotel 
Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Florida, October 
26-31), be sure to note that the IACP Board 
of Officers has extended the traditional four- 
day meeting to a five-day meeting. This is 
being done on an experimental basis, and, if 
satisfactory, will be continued in the future. 











FBI Laboratory Work Increases 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has annouced that 
requests for scientific examinations of evidence by 
the FBI Laboratory and for fingerprint examinations 
and comparisons by the Identification Division con 
tinued at a high peak throughout 1957. 


According to Mr. Hoover, the FBI Laboratory re- 
ceived ‘more than 34,000 requests during the yea 
from agencies in all 48 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. These involved nearly 145,000 specimens 
and required approximately 164,000 examinations. In 
addition to performing cost-free examinations of evi- 
dence in criminal cases for authorized law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the Nation, the FBI Labo- 
ratory experts also were made available to testify at 
trials in state and Federal courts. 

The Identification Division received over 22,200 
sets of fingerprints for processing on the average 
working day during 1957. As the year ended, its 
files contained some 147,600,000 fingerprint cards. 
Of this total, 31,470,000 bore the finger impressions 
of an estimated 12,250,000 arrested persons. ‘The re- 
mainder were in the Civil File and represented ap- 
proximately 61,600,000 persons. 

On the basis of “stop notices” posted against the 
fingerprints of fugitives at the request of law enforce- 
ment agencies, more than 15,500 fugitives were iden- 
tified by FBI fingerprint technicians last year, and 
information concerning their whereabouts was sent 
to the interested authorities. 

1958 is the 75th Anniversary of the civil service merit 
system in the United States. The National Civil 
Service League and other organizations are planning 
observances throughout the year to stimulate popular 
interest in civil service. 
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Studies and Reorganization in Police Structure of Five Divisions 





Viet Yam 
@ 
tinnes 70 
Reorgautze 
By CHARLES F. SLOANE 
Police Advisor 


Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


(Editor's note: This is a continuation of Mr. Sloan’s 
article in the January issue, in which the geography, 
climate, peoples and history of Viet Nam were re- 
viewed and an over-all picture of the task assigned 
the Michigan State University’s police advisory group 
was given. This month Mr. Sloan takes up the work 
of the MSU advisors in their respective fields.) 


CHIEF—POLICE ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


Assigned Chief of the Police Administration Divi- 
sion was Howard W. Hoyt, whose police career began 
in 1928, when he was appointed a patrolman in the 
Wichita, Kansas, Police Department. O. W. Wilson, 
presently Professor of Police Administration at the 
University of California, and a recognized authority 
in the police field, had just been appointed chief of 
police of Wichita, and Howard received his police 
training under this brilliant police administrator. He 
quickly rose to the rank of lieutenant and was, at 
different times, in charge of the Patrol Division, Per- 
sonnel Training and the Traffic Bureau. During the 
years at Wichita, Howard attended and graduated 
from Friends University, receiving his B. A. degree. 
In 1940, he accepted a position as Police Training 
Specialist with the University of Minnesota’s General 
Extension Division and was in charge of statewide 
police training. He, then, went to Purdue University 
in a similar capacity. During the war, Howard was 
Director of Security in several vital industries—one 
of which was the University of Chicago’s Atomic 
Bomb Research Laboratory. In 1945, he was appoint- 
ed chief of police of Kalamazoo, Michigan, where 
he remained until his appointment to MSU’s Viet 
Nam Project. 


In 1949, Howard was a: police consultant for the 
Secretary of Army and spent some time in Germany 
as an advisor on police administration matters. In 
1951, he made a second trip to Germany in the same 
capacity; this time for the State Department. He is 
a member of the IACP, past president of the Michigan 
Association of Chiefs of Police, and active in the Na- 
tional Safety Council, having served on several com- 
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A typical street traffic scene in Saigon 


mittees with that organization. Howard has been a 
visiting lecturer on police administration at North- 
western University Law School, at Southern Police 
Institute, Louisville, Kentucky, and, of course, at 
Michigan State University. 


Howard’s. position as Chief of the Police Adminis- 
tration Division is an extremely important one. The 
work of coordinating the police program with the 
other MSU Viet Nam Project programs rested upon 
his shoulders, for it would be the height of folly, for 
example, to have the Police Administration Division 
make reorganizational recommendations to Vietna- 
mese officials only to learn later that the recommenda- 
tions were in contradiction to recommendations made 
by the Field Administration Division. 


Liaison had to be established and maintained not 
only within the MSU Divisions but also with the 
United States Operations Mission (USOM), the Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG), the Train- 
ing Relations Instruction Mission (TRIM) and the 
United States Information Service (USIS). Not only 
have all of these services aided the police team from 
time to time in one project or another, but USOM 
is the parent organization of the MSU Viet Nam 
Project. 


Weekly staff conferences are held, at which time 
we discuss our assigned specialty, mutual problems, 
the progress made or the lack of progress, any diffi- 
culties which we may have encountered, etc. These 
conferences keep each of us informed of the progress 
made in communications, traffic, municipal police ac- 
tivities, training, central records, the Surete and the 


Civil Guard. 
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Under Howard’s guidance, a thorough and exhaust- 
ive study was made of all three police services: the 
Municipal Police of Saigon-Cholon, the Surete and 
the Civil Guard. As a result of this study, it was 
possible to pinpoint many organizational weaknesses 
in the structure of the police organizations in Viet 
Nam. Some of these weaknesses are still found in 
some of our police departments in the United States; 
however, the problems here were many. We objectively 
identified them without implying criticism of any 
person or organization. Listed below are the major 
weaknesses found: 


1. Authority: 

A. A virtually complete lack of delineation of 
authority and responsibility under the law be- 
tween each of the various law enforcement 
agencies. 

B. Lack of proper delegation of authority. 

C. Lack of enforcement authority or jurisdiction 
on the part of civilian law enforcement agen- 
cies over military personnel in violation of 
civil law. 

D. Political interference in purely law enforce- 
ment operations and internal administration. 

2. Organization and Operation: 

A. Multiple chains of command. 

B. Conflicting responsibilities resulting from im- 
proper unity of command. 

C. Inefficient spans of control. 

D. No provisions for adequate inspection. 

E. Antiquated records systems. 

§. Personnel: 

A. Inadequate selection and training of person- 
nel. 

B. Inefficient personnel management. 

t. Buildings and Equipment: 

A. Lack of equipment, especially in terms of 
communications, transportation, and weapons. 

B. Inadequate standards for use and mainte- 
nance of building and equipment. 

C. Obsolete crime laboratory equipment. 

D. Obsolete photographic equipment. 


Based upon these findings, the entire staff worked 
upon major reorganizational plans and_ suggested 
changes for the police services. 

It was found, for example, that in one of the police 
services a total of sixteen separate bureaus reported 
directly to the head of this organization. As we all 
know this is too wide a span of control, and recom- 
mendations were made to remedy the situation. 
Charts of present organizational structures were 
drawn, closely studied, and proposed reorganizational 
charts drawn, giving to the Vietnamese police the 
benefit of police administrative thinking in terms ol 
efficient organization. Any proposed changes were 
accompanied by specific reasons for these recommend- 
ed changes. 

In the police field, the administrative bottlenecks 
are many. Because of failure to delegate authority, 
the work of a bureau chief remains at a standstill 
during his absence, whether for a few hours or for 
several days. The police team has repeatedly pointed 
out the disastrous results of such a policy in as vital 
4 
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Here inspecting facilities of the Viet Nam National 
Police Academy are, l. to r., Deputy Director Nguyen- 
Van-Huong, of the Academy; Howard Hoyt, Chief, Po- 
lice Division; Arthur Brandstatter, Head, Department 
of Police Administration, Michigan State University, 
and General Nguyen-Ngoc-Le, Director General of 
Police and Security. 


a service as the police field. Men holding reponsible 
positions time and again refuse to make decisions of 
their own volition, but must ask their supervisor if 
it is permitted to go ahead on a project. 

These are only a few of the problems encountered. 
There was little, if any, inspection service of police 
facilities, men and equipment. With the law of the 
land operating under the Napoleonic Code, very few 
copies of this Code were available; thus, many chiefs 
of police had to function with the knowledge they 
had in their head. Obviously, this was not a practical 
situation. 

It was Howard’s responsibility, after carefully weigh- 
ing the team’s recommendations, and taking ¢ 
item individually—considering it in the light of 
this too much for the Vietnamese officials to accept 
all at once?’’—to present these recommendations and 
to back them up with reasons and facts and figures. 
Some, for certain reasons, had to be modified before 
the officials would accept them; others have been ac- 
cepted in toto, but have never been fully implemented. 

These problems and many others have been the 
burden carried by Howard W. Hoyt. When we speak 
of these burdens to him, he shrugs, grins and says: 
“It’s certainly fun when our projects move forward.” 

On several occasions during the enforced absence of 
the Chief Advisor, Howard has been designated as 
Acting Chief Advisor of the Project, and as such, had 
responsibility of the functions of the entire Advisory 
Group. 

After working in Viet Nam for about one year, 
it became evident that, with so much to do, the Police 
Administration Division would have to expand. Plans 
were made and substantiations were forwarded to 
East Lansing and Washington for an increase in police 
advisory personnel. ‘This was approved and the Police 
Administration Department at Michigan State Uni- 
versity began a full-fledged recruitment program to 
procure additional top-level police personnel for serv- 
ice in Viet Nam. 
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In May 1957, Howard and Mrs. Hoyt left Viet Nam 
on home leave. During Howard's absence, Jack E. 
Ryan was designated Acting Chief of the Police Ad- 
ministration Division. Howard returned in early 
September, and we all are glad to see him return to 
Viet Nam. 

ADVISOR TO THE CIVIL GUARD 

Dick Rogers was assigned to work with the Civil 
Guard. He began his police career at Michigan State 
University 28 years ago as a member of the Campus 
Police. By 1940 he was chief not only of the Campus 
Police, but also of the village of East Lansing. In 
1945, he was appointed Chief of Police of Midland, 
Michigan where he remained until his appointment 
to MSU’s Viet Nam Project. Dick is a graduate of 
Michigan State University, a graduate of N. P. A., 
Past-President of N. P. A. graduates in Michigan and 
Past-President of the Michigan Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 

When assigned to work with the Civil Guard, Dick 
made a survey of this organization to ascertain just 
where, and at what level, he could make the greatest 
contribution and impact. In order to get a concrete 
picture of the Civil Guard, Dick not only thoroughly 
surveyed the main Civil Guard Headquarters in Sai- 
gon but also went into the field. These field trips 
took him north to the cities of Hue, Quang-Nam, 
Quang-Ngai and Tourane, and to Can-Tho, Chau 
Doc, Long-Xuyen and Sa-Dec in the south and Tay- 
Ninh in the west. 


At the time of the organization of the Civil Guard, 
President Diem had appointed one Mr. Ton-That 
Trach as Director General with Headquarters in 
Saigon. Director Trach and his staff were always 
most cooperative with all members of the M. S. U 
Police ‘Team. 

Dick’s survey revealed the following: 

The Civil Guard has general police responsibilities 
throughout Viet Nam. In areas where prefectoral 
or municipal police operate, the Civil Guard coordi- 
nates its activities with these- units; however, in all 
other areas of Viet Nam, the Civil Guard is, for all 
practical purposes, the only general police agency. 
The function of the Civil Guard was defined at the 
outset to include: 

1. Protection of public security and the mainte- 
nance of order. 


2. Enforcement of laws and administrative rules. 


3. Assistance in the pacification of portions of the 
country, by replacing the military in recently occupied 
zones 

f. Guarding public buildings, convoys, communi- 
cations and national monuments, other than thos« 
protected by the military. 

5. Special guard duty at sea and airports. 

6. Responsibilities for public security and _ safety 
at times of national disaster, i. e. floods, fires, etc. 


At this stage of its operations the Civil Guard is 
primarily a semi-military organization taking ove 
operations from the military as the situation in those 
areas becomes less tense. It has the power to perform 
as a general police organization but, because of the 
nature of the police problem in Viet Nam, it has de 
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voted, most of its attention to the security problem 
and to highway patrol. 

In addition to the Director General, the headquar- 
ters organization consists of the Cabinet of the Direc- 


tor, a Personnel service, Administrative service, Tech- 


nical service and Communications section. 


A regional headquarters is maintained in each ol 
the three regions of Viet Nam and the regional or- 
ganization corresponds roughly to the central head- 
quarters structure. In addition to the Director, each 
regional headquarters has a personnel office, a tech- 
nical office, an administration office, a correspondence 
office and a communications section. The regional 
office is responsible for activities throughout the region 
and the Director works under the administrative guid- 
ance of the Delegate who controls all services of the 
government in his region. The three regional direc- 
tors are responsible to their respective Delegate for 
administrative matters but report to the Director Gen- 
eral of the Civil Guard on technical, personnel and 
equipment matters. 

Within each province the Civil Guard command 
consists of one provincial commander, one deputy 
provincial commander, a correspondence office and 
personnel, administrative and technical departments 
and a communications section. 


The basic unit for the Civil Guard is the company 
consisting of one command platoon and four operating 
platoons. A company is composed of 158 persons 
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commanded by a Captain or Lieutenant. All com- 
panies within a province are commanded by the pro- 
vincial commander who is responsible to the Province 
Chief on all non-technical questions. Within the 
province, the Civil Guard is deployed in guard and 
patrol posts throughout the province. For example, 
companies are divided into platoons of 30 men each 
and the men are distributed among a number of guard 
posts usually located along transportation routes and 
at bridges. The number of men at each post will 
vary from a minimum of 12 to as many as 50 in some 
of the key positions. Civil Guard personnel are ro- 
tated within company areas and then whole compa- 
nies are rotated over a period of a few months. The 
assignment in the posts is to guard the particular 
bridge or section of the highway and maintain patrols 
whenever necessary to secure the area against high- 
way bandits, Viet-Minh and rebellious sects. 

The most common complaint heard from province- 
chiefs about the Civil Guard is that there are not 
enough of them. As the National Army is withdrawn 
from a partially pacified area it is up to the Civil 
Guard to take over and maintain stability and secu- 
rity. This takes a considerable force in some prov- 
inces because of the many bridges and posts to be 
guarded. 

Central Headquarters maintained that the Civil 
Guard did not get involved in caring for and moving 
families of personnel. This was not found to be the 
case in the provinces. With some exceptions, the 
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Inspecting Civil Guard installation at Chau-Doc on 
the Cambodian border are, l. to r., Major Chieu (now 
at Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas, receiving command offi- 
cer training), Major Huynh-Tu, Province Chief of 
Chau-Doc; intrepreter, and Dick Rogers. 


Civil Guard officers and men had their families with 
them wherever they were assigned and upon inquiry 
it became clear that the Civil Guard had provided 
the necessary transportation. This, however, is the 
tradition in Viet Nam. 

The Civil Guard was not well equipped and a 
common complaint of provincial commanders was 
that they did not have enough weapons, ammuni- 
tion, mobile equipment or communications. Rifles 
were examined and were found to be old and in 
bad condition. According to the best estimates made 
at the time of this survey, about 50 per cent were un- 
usable. These weapons had been derived from three 
main sources: 

1. Old weapons brought in from old National and 
Provincial Guard Units; 

2. Weapons donated by the French; and 

3. Weapons on loan from the Vietnamese Army. 

There were very few vehicles of any type. At the 
time of the survey there were 34 vehicles which includ- 
ed one motorcycle, one light car, 10 jeeps, 10 light 
trucks, 11 GMC trucks and one ambulance. All of 
this for a police force of 60,000 men. As for uniforms, 
about 12,000 men had army uniforms, the balance 
of the men being only partially uniformed. 

Training for the Civil Guard was non-existent as 
such. A few provincial commanders had endeavored 
to install some type of training, but this was woe- 
fully inadequate. 

This, then, was the Civil Guard picture. 

It was decided that training was of paramount im- 
portance and Dick began to work on that angle. Be- 
fore too many weeks had passed, he had made arrange- 
ments with MAAG advisors and the Vietnamese army 
officials at Quong Trung, a Vietnamese army base, to 
provide military training to Civil Guard personnel. 
While these negotiations were in progress, arrange- 
ments were made by MSU with the cooperation of 
the Philippine Government to send 16 officers of the 
Civil Guard to attend the Philippine Constabulary 
School. 

Because of the great number of men in the Civil 
Guard it was decided that the Civil Guard training 
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program at Quang Trung would consist of four weeks 
of intensive basic military training followed by two 
weeks of police instruction arranged by the MSU Po- 
lice Team. Arrangements were made for the accom- 
modation of 500 men each week so that at the begin- 
ning of the 6th week there would be a total of 3,000 
men in some stage of training at one time. Upon the 
return of the 16 officers from the Philippines they form- 
ed the nucleus of an instructor staff and attended an in- 
structor training course conducted by the MSU Team. 
The Civil Guard training school at Quang Trung has 
trained, at this writing, over 19,000 men. While the 
school is considered a temporary training measure and 
and the training leaves something to be desired from 
the standpoint of the rural police force, almost all 
province commanders have requested that this train 
ing be given to their groups of men. 

Once the training began to roll at Quang Trung, 
Dick began to work on reorganizational plans for the 
Civil Guard. At the same time, realizing that good 
leadership was needed, he was able to make the neces 
sary arrangements to get Civil Guard officers admit- 
ted to the Army Leadership courses. To date more 
than 350 officers have graduated from these courses. 
All of this training has resulted in a noticeable rise 
in morale and bearing of the men and in the efficiency 
of work performed in the field. 


Reorganizational plans were submitted to the Viet- 
namese government, were accepted and have been 
slowly carried out. By Presidential decree on Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, all men were to have been paid from the 
main Civil Guard Headquarters in Saigon. This 
decree still has not been entirely implemented. Ef- 
forts have been made to detach the Civil Guard from 
the authority of the province chief but this change 
will be slow in coming. 


Several groups of officers have been sent to Malaya 
(Singapore, Kuala-Kuba-Bahru and Kuala-Lampur) 
where the police schools of Malaya (basic and higher 
level training) are located. On their return these 
men have been used as instructors or placed in key 
positions. To date 5 men have been sent to the 
United States for a one year course in police adminis- 
tration. A larger number will be sent in the near 
future. One of the difficulties in the participant 
program has been the language barrier, a knowledge 
of English being necessary in order to be a partici- 
pant. Almost all of the men sent to the United States 
have had to participate in intensive English classes 
before they were permitted to go to the States. 

Monthly reports are being prepared showing the 
exact number of men and their activities in the va- 
rious areas. (It was a Civil Guard detachment that 
caught the notorious and infamous bandit Ba Cut, 
who, after trial, was beheaded.) Reports include 
accounts of actual engagements fought against bandits 
and communists, although most activities consist of 
patrols, manning of posts, and seizure of illegal arms, 
equipment and materials. Chains of command have 
been established and the influence of the province 
chiefs is gradually decreasing. Divisions of supply and 
finance have been organized and are functioning. 

Equipment remains a very serious problem. The 
Vietnamese government has provided new uniforms 
and the officers and men are distinguished from the 
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military by the powder blue officers’ caps and tams 
worn, but motorized equipment, arms and communi- 
cations are sorely needed. The Vietnamese military 
has turned over to the Civil Guard a large quantity 
of French weapons that are in fairly good condition 
with a limited supply of ammunition. A number of 
old but usable trucks have recently been turned over 
by the French. The arms and trucks are being re- 
conditioned and put to very good use. Through 
American aid some transportation and communica- 
tions equipment have been ordered and should be 
received in the very near future. Additional orders 
will be placed this year. At this time the Civil Guard 
has, in active service, over 200 jeeps, land rovers 
and trucks. This is still not adequate but a far cry 
from the 34 vehicles of a year and a half ago. Re- 
cently the Civil Guard force was cut to 52,000 men 
and it is anticipated that another cut will be made 
soon bringing the complement of men to 45,000. 
Several months ago the Civil Guard was selected 
to carry out the anti-malarial program instituted by 
the Vietnamese Department of Health. A team of 
85 Civil Guardsmen has been attending classes in 





Tran-Tu-Oai, Director General of Civil 
Guard, briefs Dr. Wesley R. Fishel, Chief Advisor, 


General 


MSU; U. S. Ambassador Elbridge Durbrow and two 
members of the ICA Evaluation Team on distribution 
of the Civil Guard. 


motor vehicle operation and maintenance, spraying 
techniques, public relations, etc. These men will be 
crew leaders having teams of men assigned to them. 
This program will cover all of the rural area affected 
by malaria and constitutes about two-thirds of Free 
Viet Nam. This program will continue for a period 
of four years. 

Recently Director General Trach was assigned to 
another position and General Tran Tu Oai was placed 
at the head of the Civil Guard. It is believed that 
tremendous strides will be made in the near future 
under General Oai’s leadership. 

We in the MSU Police team visualize, in the for- 
seeable future, an up-to-date modern State Police 
force emerging from the present Civil Guard. Much’ 
has been done. There is still a tremendous amount 
of work to do before this becomes an actuality. 

Dick was a versatile police advisor. He lectured 
several times at the National Police Academy to the 
“Command Officers Class” held there. At our weekly 
conferences, or at any other time, he was happy to 
talk over any of the many problems encountered here 
and to discuss ways and means for overcoming them. 
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In August 1956 Dick accompanied Director General 
Trach, Col. Tran Vinh Dac, Commander of Civil 
Guard for South Viet Nam, Lt. Col. Le Dinh Hien, 
Commander of Civil Guard Central-Viet Nam, Major 
Nguyen Van Luong, Commander Quang Trung Mili- 
tary Training Center and Mr. Bui Duc Thinh, Di- 
rector, Civil Defense Corps for Viet Nam, to Malaya 
to visit the police training centers there. They visited 
the police establishments at Singapore and the train- 
ing centers at Kuala-Lampur (Recruit Training 
School) and at Kuala-Khuba-Bahru where specialized 
courses are given and where the supervisory and com- 
mand officers are trained. This trip was worthwhile 
for it showed the visiting Vietnamese officials that in 
spite of terrific heat, despite living in the Far East, 
training can be thorough and rugged and still main- 
tain a high esprit de corp. 

On March 14, 1957, we in the MSU Police team 
bade Dick and Mrs. Rogers “goodby” as they left 
Saigon for Singapore, the Near East, Europe and 
home, Dick having completed his two year contract 
with the MSU Police team. 


THE MUNICIPAL POLICE 

Gilbert Shelby arrived in Viet Nam on July 29, 
1955, to become advisor to the Municipal Police. Gil 
is a Detroit Police Department “oldtimer,” having 
entered that department June 1, 1929. He rose to 
rank of Inspector and for a number of years was in 
charge of the Detroit Police Academy. Gil is a grad- 
uate of the Detroit College of Law, a member of the 
Michigan Bar Association, a graduate of NPA and 
Past President of NPA graduates in Michigan. 


Gil worked hard in laying the groundwork for the 
Police Academy. Working closely with Do-Van-Ro, 
Chief of Cabinet, Department of Interior and Do-Van- 
Minh of the Secretary of Interior's Office, a site for 
the Academy was finally located in the city of Saigon. 
The site was small (an unused portion of a Vietna- 
mese day-school) and much work had to be done to 
make the place over. The buildings were dilapidated 
and consisted of one large building to be converted 
into a large auditorium and two classrooms, a long, 
low shed to be made into offices, and a large roofed 
area to be used for a Judo ring and weapons training. 
The Vietnamese officials concerned started the task 
of repairing and remodeling the building to make 
it suitable for classroom purposes. The site was in- 
adequate for a “boarding-in” type of Academy so we 
settled for a “day-school.” On September 3, I arrived 
in Saigon and Gil and I worked on this project to- 
gether until the opening of the Academy. There were 
a few problems to be solved. The average French 
schoolroom, at least here in Viet Nam, is equipped 
with desks at which three students sit and work. We 
did not think this was conducive to good listening 
and study habits so Gil proposed the American type 
of classroom chair with the right arm-rest projecting 
into a writing table. An illustration of one of these 
chairs was shown to officials and an initial order of 
120 were manufactured locally. Favorable comment 
has been received on this innovation. 

While work was being pushed on the Academy 
buildings (target date for opening was October 1st, 
1955), we talked with prospective instructors for the 
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The transfer of American Aid jeeps to the Saigon 
Municipal Police was a happy ceremony for, l. to *¢., 
Tran-Van-Tu, Director of Police, Saigon; interpreter; 
Gilbert Shelby; Dr. Wesley R. Fishel, chief advisor, 
MSU Advisory Group, and Mr. Leland Barrows, Di- 
rector of USOM. 


Academy to ascertain their background and to learn 
just how well they knew their speciality. Through 
conferences with officials from the Department of In- 
terior, police officials from’ the Saigon Municipal 
Police and from the Surete, an academy curriculum 
was drawn up. Because of the lack of training in the 
police organizations this curriculum was basically a 
recruit training course. 


Initially, the following courses were decided upon 
to be taught during the 6-week session of the Acad 
emy: 

1. Administrative organization of Viet Nam—27 
hours. This includes the Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial branches of the government. 

2. Elemerits of penal law and procedure—18 hours 

3. Traffic regulations and problems—18 hours. 

!. Traffic accident investigation; Laws of arrest 
12 hours. 

5. Criminal investigation—40 hours. 

6. Criminal Identification, Fingerprints, portrait 
parle—12 hours. 

7. Military training, close order drill, military cour- 
tesy; weapons training, pistol, rifle, sub-machine gun, 
grenades, target practice—48 hours. 

8. Judo—the falls, defensive tactics, disarming ta 
tics—30 hours. 

9. Civics, Police ethics, Public relations—10 hours 

10. First Aid—6 hours. 


Four full-time and 21 part-time instructors were 
selected to teach at the Academy and were required 
to attend a 3-week instructor training course, unde 
the guidance of Dr. Frederic Wickert, Chief, In-Service 
Training Division, MSU Viet Nam Project. This 
course was instituted because the French type of 
schooling is devoted solely to the lecture method of 
teaching. We (all of the police advisors who were 
in Viet Nam at this time participated in this train- 
ing program) believed that the instructors would 
gain in teaching experience if they knew the many 
new teaching methods used in the United States and 
various parts of the world, such as class participation, 
conferences, audio-visual aids, demonstrations, the 
solving of practical problems, the use of lecture out- 
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At the Viet Nam National Police Academy, full- 


and part-time instructors pose with Charles Sloane, 


training advisor and author of this article. 


lines, etc. The course was received with enthusiasm 
and it was gratifying to watch the interest of this 
class as the course progressed. 

While awaiting the completion of the Academy, 
Secretary of Interior Bui Van Thinh appointed Do 
Van Ro, his Chief of Cabinet, to be Director and 
Nguyen Van Huong, formerly Chief of Police of 
Hanoi, who has had many years of police experience, 
Deputy Director of the National Police Academy. 
Mr. Huong was to actively manage the Academy. 

In an elaborate ceremony by the Secretary of In- 
terior, the Director-General of National Police and 
Security, the Regional Delegate of South-Viet-Nam 
and other dignitaries, the Vietnamese National Police 
Academy opened its doors on November 8th, 1955, 
and the first class of 124 students, 38 from various 
cities and provinces in Free Viet Nam and 86 from 
the Saigon-Cholon Police Department, settled down to 
a six week course of varied police training. 

Municipal Police of Saigon-Cholon 

Gil found conditions in the Saigon-Cholon police 
organization very similar to conditions existing in the 
Civil Guard. In a few words, this metropolitan area 
police department lacked transportation, communica- 
tion, weapons and training. His conference with Di- 
rector of Prefectoral Police Tran Van Tu and with 
the seven Comissariat (Precinct) Commissioners gave 
him the following picture. 

The Municipal Police has the general responsibility 
and power of enforcing law and maintaining order 
throughout the city. It conducts criminal investiga- 
tions, directs traffic, patrols the streets, operates against 
vice, maintains city jails and, in numerous other ways, 
performs a general police function. 

The Municipal Police is organized under a Direc- 
tor of Prefectoral Police into a headquarters unit, 
seven arrondissements (precincts) and three special 
units concerned with morals, vice and traffic control. 
The Director is in full charge of all personnel and 
activities of the force. He is responsible to the Prefect 
(Mayor) of Saigon-Cholon on administrative matters, 
but on technical matters he reports to the Director of 
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National Police and Security through the office of the 
Chief of Police and Security Service for South Viet 
Nam. Under the Director is the General Secretary 
who serves as an Assistant to the Director. He can- 
not assume the full power of the Director although 
he may temporarily substitute for him in making 
minor decisions. In theory, he is a channel through 
which other officers are supposed to report to the 
Director. In practice, Director Tran Van Tu is in 
direct contact with all affairs within his department 
and has been reluctant to delegate responsibility. 
Under the General Secretary are seven bureaus: Sec- 
retariat, Personnel Office, Material Office, Chief of the 
Post of the Directorate, Chief of Armament and Radio, 
Medical section, and General Information Office. 


The Secretariat is organized into five sections: Ad- 
ministrative and Military Affairs, Political, Economic 
and Judicial Affairs, Records bureau, Mail bureau, 
and ‘Typing section. 

The Chief of the Secretariat is in charge of checking 
and distributing mail, writing monthly reports, look- 
ing after various licensing operations, etc. 


The Chief of the Personnel Bureau is responsible 
for administering police personnel, organizing ex- 
aminations (when given), preparing documents for 
recruitment, transfers, promotions, dismissals, pay in- 
creases, etc. 


The Chief of the Materials Bureau is responsible 
for rolling stock, motor fuel, office equipment, equip- 
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ment of personnel, housing and food for prisoners 
detained at precinct stations. 


The Chief of Post of the Directorate is responsible 
for the use of rolling stock, permanent service, first 
aid police and the intervention squad. 


The Chief of the Armament and Radio Bureau is 
responsible for the acquisition, distribution, cleaning 
and repairing of firearms. He is in charge of the 
ammunition supply and of all matters relating to 
radio acquisition, repair and use. 


The Medical Cabinet is headed by a doctor. This 
office is concerned with the health of police officers 
and their families. He is in charge of vaccinations 
against smallpox, cholera, etc. His responsibility ex- 
tends throughout the city to all police personnel. 


The Chief. of the General Information Bureau is 
in charge of political affairs and propaganda. 

The seven precincts are organized along similar 
lines. Each is headed by a Commissioner of Police 
who is responsible to the Delegate for South Viet 
Nam (Region) upon recommendation of the Mayor. 
The Commissioner may have one or more assistants 
who look after administrative and judicial affairs 
in the precinct area. A chief of post is in charge of 
the police patrols and active force. A chief of re- 
search in each precinct is in charge of investigations 
of a criminal as well as political nature. 

Within each precinct there are several outposts or 
substations out of which the patrol groups operate. 
These are distributed throughout the city and are 
usually small ill-kept buildings. Each has a chief of 
outpost and is the base of operations for the platoon 
assigned to patrolling streets or guard duty in the area. 


The three special units have responsibilities as their 
names suggest. The unit in charge of traffic has re- 
sponsibility for all matters concerning traffic. Other 
police officers do not have authority to direct traffic 
even in temporary emergency situations, although they 
may take certain measures while staying out of the 
street. Only the traffic police can take full authority 
for directing and regulating traffic. Also (U. S. police 
_— note) , the traffic unit collects traffic violation 
ines. 


The Morals squad is concerned with prostitution, 
vice and movie censorship. The Intervention Squad 
is organized to handle gambling and rackets. 


There are three categories of police ranks. Cate- 
gory A contains Inspectors General and Commis- 
sioners. Category B contains clerks (actually high 
administrative posts) and Urban Inspectors. Cate- 
gory C contains Assistant Urban Inspectors and 
Women Searchers. In actual practice less than one- 
third of the Saigon-Cholon force falls within these 
three categories. The remainder are special adminis- 
trative personnel, persons on a contract or day-to-day 
basis, and special guards working for the police but 
not considered a part of the regular force. For ex- 
ample, when we arrived here there were still about 
70 French employees on the payroll police, almost 
all holding down key positions within the police 
department. This situation existed until April 1956 
when all French contracts within the department ex- 
pired. 
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A word regarding ranks and classes within the po- 
lice organization. The Inspector General rank is 
held by only three persons in the Saigon-Cholon area, 
one being Mr. Tran Van Tu, Director.of Saigon- 
Cholon police. The other two are Mr. Ton Ngoc 
Chac, Chief of Cabinet in the Office of Director Gen- 
eral of Police and Security and Mr. Tran Ba Thanh, 
Director of Police and Security for the region of South 
Viet Nam. The eleven commissioners of police in- 
clude five who head the precinct stations and the head 
of the Vice Squad, the General Secretary, the head of 
the Traffic Section and others in high administrative 
posts. The clerks are persons in high administrative 
posts who may, if they prove capable, move into the 
commissioner rank. An-Inspector can be a Chief of 
Post, a deputy Chief of Post, Chief of substation or 
he can hold any leading active position. The assist- 
ant inspector can be a patrolman or hold positions 
of greater responsibility up to Deputy Chief of Post. 
The women searchers are the only women employed 
by police and are used exclusively for searching 
women. 

As one digs deeper into the police classification 
system this system becomes a classification expert’s 
“nightmare.” For example, in the States we have the 
patrolman position while here, in Viet Nam, we have 





The Saigon Municipal Police practice riot squad 
formation, 


ten different grades corresponding to the patrolman 
job at home. Where we have the sergeant (super- 
visor) position at home, here the Vietnamese police 
have another ten grades, each with a difference in 
salary and a corresponding difference in responsibility 
and authority. 

Where an average police department in the States, 
England and several other coutries contains, at most, 
7 or 8 promotional steps from the patrolman level to 
Chief of Police or Chief Constable, in the Vitenamese 
police structure there are 49 promotional steps. 

At the time of this original survey the Director of 
Personnel stated that they were planning to add about 
2,000 more police officers in the near future. All of 
the new people would be recruited from former army 
personnel. The usual means of recruitment is through 
posters, advertising and publicity of various sorts. 
These recruiting measures are not necessary now be- 
cause there is a surplus of applicants among former 
army men. The minimum requirements are: (1) Po- 
lice recruits must have at least an elementary educa- 
tion which includes knowing how to read and write. 
Actually, although the majority of present personnel 
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are literate there are many who are illiterate. (2) 
Health examination plus minimum height 4’9” and 
chest 31.14” measurements. (3) Ex-soldiers are given 
preference in hiring. 


Little, if any, of the equipment now being used by 
the Municipal Police was purchased for its use. Most 
of it was received as surplus or material other forces 
could no longer use. Much of it is old and obsolete 
and very little new or modern technical equipment 
exists in the force. 


The force has a total of 79 vehicles, consisting of 
t light passenger cars, 14 jeeps, 12 land rovers, 4 
trucks, 18 light trucks, and 27 motorcycles. Most of 
the land rovers are in good condition with the ex- 
ception of two which are constantly in need of re- 
pairs. The rest of the equipment is in fair to poor 
condition. The trucks and cars have been in opera- 
tion since 1945. Most of the jeeps are five years old 
and have seen constant service. When asked to sup- 
ply a list of needs in June of 1955, Director Tu listed 
vehicles totaling more than three times the present 
number. Jeeps with radios are in greatest need. 


One of the equipment problems is finding trained 
men who can use and properly maintain modern 
equipment. The communications situation is an il- 
lustration. ‘The man in charge of communications 
at central headquarters is also in charge of firearms 
and ammunition. He has no technical background and 
does not even know the frequency of operation of the 
old and poorly installed transmitting equipment used. 


Police communications consist of a main switch- 
board at Police Headquarters which is connected to 
a small switchboard at each of the precincts. The 
main switchboard has extensions to Director Tu’s 
office and to several of his assistants. There are two 
lines to the telephone company switchboard for out- 
side service. ‘The fire department is also connected 
to this board. At each precinct the switchboards 
are connected to the main posts. The majority of 
the smaller posts have no communications with the 
precinct station except that furnished personally by 
members of ithe posts on personally owned bicycles, 


Headquarters has a 250-watt-radio transmitter which 
is used to contact the various precincts which have 
transmitters operating on the same frequency. ‘These 
transmitters are on loan from U. S. I. S. until more 
permanent installations can be developed. A com- 
plete survey of police communications is needed and 
a new system developed along with a training pro- 
gram for maintenance and operating personnel. 


The firearms situation is deplorable. Many of the 
rifles and pistols are in very poor condition. Being 
armed with castoff weapons makes it necessary for 
the weapons officer to inventory 13 different types of 
cartridges for the various types and calibers of ma- 
chine guns, rifles, pistols and a few revolvers. 


At the time of this survey training in the Saigon- - 


Cholon police was minimial. Recruits were sent out 
with more ier: officers during the first few 
days. The Director required an extra hour or two 
service of each patrol group when they come off duty 
in the morning and during this time they are given 
some drill and minor training. Other than this, 
there was no organized training system, as such, in 
this department. 
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This, then, was the condition of the Saigon-Cholon 
police department. Since this survey was made, Gil 
has made a number of field trips to various cities in 
the south and into Central Viet Nam and found con- 
ditions in these cities regarding weapons, transporta- 
tion and communications as bad as and sometimes 
worse than in Saigon. 

Gil developed a basic training program at main 
Police Headquarters so that recruits would have some 
knowledge of their job when assigned. He has con- 
tacted other branches of the National Government 
and secured cooperation in training men in specialized 
courses such as radio and weapons repair. He de- 
veloped a mobilization and riot control program and 
trained a select group of police officers in riot con- 
trol. Gil assisted in submitting requests for supplies 
and equipment and assists in distributing this mate- 
rial as it arrives. 

Gil Shelby for many months conducted an English 
class three times a week at Main Headquarters for 
the officers and men. It was most gratifying to watch 
the progress made by this intensely interested group. 
Gil placed qualified police officers in English classes 
so that they might be sent to outside countries for 
technical training and also to act as liaison to Ameri- 
can technicians who will join the police team later. 

Gil assisted in the development of a firearms train- 
ing program and in the distribution of American re- 
volvers. He assisted in developing a firearms depot 
and repair center as well as a radio repair center at 
Main Headquarters. He served as one of the tech- 
nical advisors in the making of training films on 
traffic direction, traffic laws and accident investigation 
with the aid of USIS Photo Laboratory. He drew up 
a manual of instruction in the use and care of tear 
gas grenades, projectiles and weapons. Quantities of 
these manuals were distributed to appropriate agen- 
cies. He, accompanied by different members of the 
police team, made several field trips to all of the 
principal cities of Free Viet Nam demonstrating tear 
gas equipment and, at the same time, continuing 
surveys of these police departments. He developed 
a uniform vehicle accident report form for national 
use and has, in general, advised the Municipal Police 
on its many problems. 


Police, on certain infractions of administrative 
rules, and on certain traffic violations, have the au- 
thority to, and do, fine persons violating these edicts. 
It is a common place occurrence to see a pedler or 
other violator paying a fine to a policeman and secur- 
ing a receipt for same. 

The method of street patrol as used in most Euro- 
pean countries and in the U. S. is almost nil here. 
Police usually are on point duty, i. e. are assigned to 
a certain corner and remain there. Some motorcycles 
are used for traffic work, but car patrol as we have 
it stateside is practically non-existent. So far, the few 
vehicles within the police department are used to dis- 
perse the men to their various posts and to take raid- 
ing parties to the scene of the proposed raid. Much 
remains to be done in instituting proper patrolling 
methods. 

(Mr. Sloane’s description of the MSU police pro- 
ject in Viet Nam will be continued in next month’s 
issue of The Police Chief.) 
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New Chief For White House Police 

Chief U. E. Baughman of the U. S. Secret Service 
has announced appoiniment of Ralph C. Stover to 
position of Major and Commanding Officer of the 
White House Police Force in Washington, D. C. He 
succeeds Major Hobart W. Francis, who retired from 
active duty January |. 

Major Stover, 46 years of age and a native of Elk- 
hart, Ind., attended North Central College in Naper- 
ville, Ill., and the University of Minnesota at Min- 
neapolis. He served in the U. S. Army from 1932 to 
1935, beginning his police career on August 1, 1936, 
as a private with the Washington Metropolitan Po- 
lice. In 1940 he transferred to the White House Po- 
lice Force. He was on leave from 1944 to 1946 to 
serve with the U. S. Navy. Upon his return he was 
promoted through the ranks from private to corporal 
to sergeant. 

Major Francis terminated a 26-year police career 
when he retired as Commanding Officer of the White 
House Police Force at the end of 1957. He joined 
the Washington Metropolitan Police in 1931, trans- 
ferring to the White House force in 1935. A veteran 
of the first World War, Major Francis was commis- 
sioned a First Lieutenant in the Corps of Military 
Police in 1942, serving with the 799th Battalion in 
Australia (and earning a promotion to captain) until 
May, 1945. After the liberation of the Philippines 
he was assigned to the Plans and Training Section 
of the Army Forces, Western Pacific. There he con 
tracted malaria and in December, 1945, he was dis 
charged. The following year he returned to the 
White House Police and was placed in command with 
rank of Inspector. He was named Major in 1952. 

In his long career, Major Francis figured prominent 
ly in the security for Presidents Roosevelt, Truman 
and Eisenhower. He was in command of the force 
when, in November 1950, the abortive attempt was 
made by fanatic Puerto Rican Nationalists to assassi- 
nate President Truman. It was during this attack 
that White House Police Officer Leslie Coffelt was 
shot by Griselio Torresola, one of the assassins. As 
he fell, mortally wounded, Coffelt shot and _ killed 
Torresola. 


California MPs Win PMG Trophy 


The Provost Marshal General's Trophy for 1957 
went to 10 military policemen of the Branch U. S. 
Army Disciplinary Barracks at Lompoc, Calif., who 
shot a team score of 3438 points out of a possible 
3500 with their Army .45 caliber automatics. 

A total of 28 teams from MP companies as far 
away as Korea competed for the handsome trophy 
offered in competition for the first time. The 28- 
inch trophy features a copper globe, symbolic of the 
worldwide mission of the MPs, standing on a coppei 
pedestal and circled with Saturn-like silver ring en- 
graved with the name of the trophy. Beneath the 
globe is a pair of actual-size Harper’s Ferry pistols 
molded from an authentic 1807 model of the .54 
caliber pistol used on the insignia of the Military 
Police Corps. The trophy was purchased with funds 
donated by military policemen throughout the world 
to recognize outstanding marksmanship by the Army’s 
soldiers who traditionally carry the big Colt .45 au- 
tomatic. 
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V. 1. Commissioner Joins [ACP 





Above is Leon A. Mawson, Commissioner of Public 
Safety, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
who recently became a member of IACP. 


SAFETY AWARD DEADLINE SET 


Closing date for nominations for the National Safe- 
ty Council’s Citation Awards for 1957 Traffic Safety 
Activities is February 28. 

Official nomination forms may be obtained from 
the Public Education Division, Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Department, National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 

Eighteen citation awards will be made for work 
done in traffic safety in 1957. Six of the awards will 
be to individuals and twelve to organizations. Any 
individual may be nominated, except in the public 
information media field, provided that individual does 
not have a primary professional responsibility in trafhc 
safety. 

Any organization, association or governmental unit 
may be nominated except public information media 
and those groups having traffic accident prevention 
as a major objective. Accident prevention depart- 
ments of professional and trade associations will not 
be eligible. 

Nominations will be reviewed and citation winners 
selected by a board of judges appointed by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Citation winners will be an- 
nounced May 5, 1958, and presentations will be made 
at occasions closely allied with the winner's activities 
and interests. 


“Civil Defense For Adult Americans” 

“Civil Defense for Adult Americans,” a 52-page 
monograph dealing with the human problems of civil 
defense, is a recent publication of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U. S. A. 
As its sub-title indicates, the pamphlet deals with 
“What You, Your Friends, Your Neighbors, and Your 
Community Can Do for Civil Defense.” Written in 


a clear, easy-to-read style by Hew Roberts of the State ~ 


University of Iowa, the monograph may be obtained 
without charge from either the Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U. S. A., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
11, Ill., or from the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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State Section Regional Meetings 


Supt. Wm. H. Morris, Illinois State Police, general 
chairman of the IACP State and Provincial Police 
Section, announces that all six regions for the Section 
have set up dates for annual meetings, as follows: 


Southern Region—Supt. R. Nick Brown, Louisiana 
State Police, host and regional chairman. Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. , April 20-21-22. 


West South Central Region—Commissioner James 
Lookabaugh, Oklahoma Department of Public Safety, 
host and regional chairman. Oklahoma City, Okla., 
location to be annonced, May 4-5. 


Mountain Pacific Region—Supt. Robert Clark, Ne- 
vada Highway Patrol, host and regional chairman. 
Desert Sands Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev., May 11-12-13. 


East North Central Region—Director Lawrence E. 
Beier, Wisconsin State Patrol, host and regional chair- 
man. Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., May 14-15. 


North Central Region—Chief David Herrick, Iowa 
Highway Patrol, host and regional chairman. Shelby 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich., May 18-19-20-21. 


North Atlantic Region—Supt. Ralph W. Caswell, 
New Hampshire State Police, host and regional chair- 
man. Sunset Hill Hotel, Franconia, New Hampshire. 
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News 
a s 
Views 
By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Our Stresses and Tensions 


Is police work more emotionally taxing on the in- 
dividual than that of most other fields of earning a 
living? If so, should. this factor be considered not 
only in the employment of new officers but in a re- 
appraisal of the working conditions of the policeman? 

It is only fair that the police administrator become 
increasingly aware of the importance medical author- 
ities are placing on emotional stress as a causative 
element in physical illness. Stomach disorders and 
heart trouble are not only aggravated by tensions 
and anxieties, they often are actually caused by them 
according to many doctors. 

Our medical men warn that the complexity of life 
today and the conflicting demands made on the in- 
dividual are more conducive to emotional stress than 
ever before. The ordinary tensions and anxieties 
confronting us, such as threats to our safety, self- 
esteem and happiness, those fears of illness, financial 
trouble and domestic difficulties, are amplified by a 
changing world where scientific advancements are 
both wonderous and frightening. 

No one has discounted the importance of mental 
health, but when we are repeatedly cautioned that 
our state of mind can vitally affect our physical health 
there is double cause to check the nature and demands 
of police work as a field that may contribute heavily 
to tensions. Throughout the industrial world hazard- 
ous occupations are treated as such and steps are taken 
to reduce those dangers and to compensate those who 
undertake them. 

It follows that if police work is excessively taxing 
on the emotions there is an element of danger to it 
other than the well recognized physical risk. I know 
of no controlled studies that have been made on the 
subject but they are certainly in order. 

The term “law enforcement” itself denotes conflict, 
for it is fair to assume that the enforcement of any- 
thing requires varying degrees of persuasion on the 
person to person level, both forensically and physically. 
Therefore, daily conflict of a sort is part of the police- 
man’s work-a-day world. Varying with the individual 
makeup of the officer, conflicts invite tension and 
anxiety in equally varying degree. 

One traffic officer had handled several moving vio- 
lations during the day and when he went off duty 
he seemed completely exhausted. He said he had 
never taken so much oral abuse as he had that day. 
“I did my best to be courteous and impersonal but, 
believe me, it’s tough!” 

The truly professional police officer who under- 
stands his position of public service often has to prac- 
tice self-restraint that is frustrating to say the least. 
Also the incidents of out-and-out physical danger, 
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often matters of life and death, moreover, are bound 
to stir the emotions, to develop at least temporary spells 
of tension and anxiety. While most of us bounce right 
back and meet life as it comes, it is worthwhile to 
wonder what the cumulative effect of these average 
policing experiences mean in the way of health. 


Granted that concentrated study and experimenta- 
tion on the precise subject of the emotional stress in 
police work is needed and will eventually come, we 
might be helped by advice put out for the public by 
the National Association for Mental Health in the 
form of a free pamphlet, “How To Deal With Your 
Tensions.” It is the work of Dr. George S. Stevenson, 
renowned for his work in this field. 


Dr. Stevenson says that if you are one of those per- 
sons to whom emotional upsets come frequently, shake 
you severely and fail to wear off after a while, you 
ought to become watchful. But here are a few simple 
steps which he thinks might help us all: 


1. When something worries you talk it out with 
a levelheaded person, perhaps your husband or wife, 
parents, a good friend, clergyman, etc. 

2. Escape for a while. Lose yourself in a movie, 
book, game or some distraction for a while. Standing 
there and suffering is often a form of self-punishment, 
not a way to solve a problem. But be prepared to 
come back and deal with that problem when you are 
more composed. Don’t hide from it. 

3. Work off your anger. If anger is becoming part 
of your general behavior, just remember that while 
it may give temporary relief in the form of a sense 
of righteousness or even power it usually leaves you 
feeling foolish and sorry in the end. Hold off the 
anger for a while; let it wait until tomorrow. Mean- 
while, do something constructive with the pent-up 
energy, something like cleaning out the garage, shov- 
eling the snow, etc. Try a sport or a long walk. 
You'll face your problem a lot more intelligently 
when the anger is gone. 


4. Give in occasionally. If you find yourself get- 
ting into frequent quarrels, if you are feeling obstinate 
and defiant, it might help to recall that that’s the 
way children behave. Stand your ground on what 
you know is right, but do so calmly with the realiza- 
tion that you could be wrong. Even when you are 
dead right, it’s easier on your system to give in once 
in a while. Others will yield more often if you do. 
And the result will be relief from tension, a feeling 
of maturity and the working out of more practical 
solutions to your problems. 


5. Do something for others. One way to keep from 
worrying about yourself all the time is to do some- 
thing for somebody else. It takes the steam out of 
your own worries and makes you feel good. 

6. Take one thing at a time. Don’t let the maze 
of your problems overcome you—take them on one 
at a time, setting aside the rest for a while. Dispose 
of the most urgent first and you'll find the others 
are easy. 

7. Shun the “superman” urge. Perfection in every- 
thing is impossible, and you can relieve a lot of ten- 
sion by not taking yourself to task for not achieving 
it in everything you do. Give yourself a pat on the 
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back for the things you do well, but don’t set your- 
self records to break in everything you do. 

8. Go easy with your criticism. Some people ex- 
pect too much of others, and then feel frustrated, let 
down, disappointed, even “trapped” when another 
person does not measure up. People who feel let 
down by the shortcomings of others are really let 
down about themselves. Instead of being critical 
about the other person’s behavior, search out the 
good points and help him to develop them. You'll 
feel better and see yourself better too. 

9. Give the other fellow a break. When people are 
under emotional tension they often feel that they 
have to “get there first’—to edge out the other person, 
no matter how trivial the goal. Competition is con- 
tagious, but so is cooperation. Giving the other fel- 
low a break is a way of making things easier for your- 
self, and if you are no threat to him, he stops being 
a threat to you. 


10. Make yourself available. If you feel left out, 
slighted, neglected and rejected, it may be that you 
have withdrawn yourself and invited your own feeling 
Making yourself available, making some overtures in- 
stead of always waiting to be asked, may cure this 
feeling. Of course pushing yourself forward all the 
time is equally objectionable—there is a middle ground 
between withdrawal and pushing—try it. 

This helpful pamphlet may be obtained by writing 
National Association for Mental Health, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, New York. It’s free, as I said, 
and it may help in a very practical way. 


COLONEL GARRISON HONORED 


“The Dean of State Police’—that was the brief but 
apt description given to Texas No. | police official, 
Colonel Homer Garrison, Jr., director of the Texas 
Department of Public Safety, during the recent Ap- 
preciation and Awards Banquet in Austin. 

Sponsored by the Texas Safety Association, the 
affair was held to pay public tribute to Colonel Gar- 
rison and the personnel of his command. 

Highlight of the evening came with presentation of 
an elaborate scroll to Colonel Garrison by A. Ross 
Rommel, president of TSA, in behalf of the Associ- 
ation. The laudatory expressions of the scroll com- 
mended the Colonel for his long record as a peace 
officer, through which “. . . he has consistently demon- 
strated the highest ideals and traditions of public 
service. 

President Rommel also made seven $200 service 
awards to officers of the Department. Recipients were 
selected not so much for heroic deeds, but for their 
exemplary private lives and devotion to duty which 
perpetuates the highest traditions of the Department. 

President Rommel and Texas Secretary of State 
Zollie C. Steakley were principal speakers of the even- 


ing. Secretary Steakley praised Colonel Garrison and - 


“6 


the Department which . . has never felt the hot 
breath of scandal and which is an example of quiet 
and efficient administration.” 

“Theirs is a public service,” he added, “which 
demonstrates the capacity of representative govern- 
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Colonel Garrison, right, receives scroll of commen- 
dation from President A. Ross Rommel, Texas Safety 
Association, at the Appreciation and Awards Banquet 
of the organization. 


ment to keep pace with time and change without the 
mutilation or loss of personal liberties and freedoms.” 

The seven officers who received awards were: Mrs. 
Undine McGonagill, records custodian of the driver's 
license division; Fred R. Rymer, firearms examiner; 
and Dudley White, a Texas Ranger—all in the Austin 
Headquarters; Highway Patrolman Howard J. Colson, 
Fort Stockton; Highway Patrolman Raymond L. Rob- 
ins, Houston; Taylor A. Nicholson, a license and 
weight patrolman, San Angelo; and Sergeant Fred 
L.. Wright, driver’s license division, Houston. 

Colonel Garrison is a past president of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police. 


Carol Lane Awards tan Women 


The National Safety Coucil has announced that 
nominations are being accepted for the Carol Lane 
Awards for women in traffic safety. The Council ad- 
ministers the award program through a grant from 
the Shell Oil Company. 

Three awards are given in each of two categories: 
individuals and groups. These are $1,000, $500, and 
$250 savings bonds, plus trophies and plaques and 
all-expenses-paid trips to the National Safety Congress. 

Any American woman not gainfully employed in 
the promotion of traffic safety may enter or be entered 
by another individual or by an organization. Also, 
any women’s or parents’ club or similar volunteer 
group (including a women’s division or committee 
of a local safety organization) may enter or be entered 
by an individual or another organization. 

Deadline for entries is June 15. Entry forms and 
further information may be obtained from Miss Alice 
Catherine Mills, director of Women’s Activities, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Ill. 
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Law Violations Responsible 


Nation's Labor Day 
ptecidents pbualyzed 


raflic law violations continue to rank as the cause 
of more than eight out of ten fatal automobile acci- 
dents, a recent national survey indicates. 

Forty-six state police or traffic safety departments 
participating in a study of 1957 Labor day fatalities 
reported 442 fatalities in 376 accidents—84.2 per cent 
of them involving a traffic law violation. 

The study was made by the Kemper Insurance 
Central Automobile Safety Committee. Participating 
state officials were asked to indicate a specific traffic 
law violation or driver error responsible for each 
Labor day fatality in their state. 

The Labor day week end was selected for the study 
because (1) traffic accident reports could be checked 
most easily and quickly by state police officials, (2) 
nearly uniform weather conditions prevailed through- 
out the U.S., and (3) traffic on the highways included 
a representative cross-section of all driver types. 





“The state-by-state analysis showed that driver error 
was involved in 51 fatalities, 11.5 per cent of total 
fatalities on which we were able to secure reports,” 
declared Hathaway G. Kemper, president of compa- 
nies in the Kemper Insurance group. 

“No specific cause could be attributed for 19 fa- 
talities representing the remaining 4.3 per cent of fa- 
talities,” he added. 

“If the accidents due to unknown causes are eli- 
minated from the over-all total and the comparison, 
law violations can be assessed responsibility for 87.9 
per cent of the fatalities due to known causes,” Kem- 
per continued. 

“These findings lend further support to a study we 
made two years ago which showed that a traffic law 
violation was involved in 88 per cent of all fatal acci- 
dents.” 

Reports from the various states showed that ex- 
cessive speed, including speed too fast for conditions, 
was the number one killer, causing 149 fatalities—33.7 
per cent of all Labor day week end fatalities. 

“Alcohol ranked a close second as the cause of fa- 
tal accidents,” the Chicago insurance executive point- 
ed out. “Drivers under the influence of alcohol were 
involved in accidents causing 102 fatalities, 23.1 per 
cent of the total. 

“The combination of speed and alcohol should 
cause us grave concern for the safety of motorists and 
pedestrians,” Kemper warned. , 

Driver errors shown by the study to be involved 
in the greatest number of accidents were loss of con- 
trol, responsible for 18 fatalities or 4.1 per cent of 
all traffic deaths reported, and drivers falling asleep, 
responsible for 17 fatalities or 3.8 per cent. 

Four states—Delaware, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land and Vermont—reported a fatality-free Labor day 
holiday, Kemper said. 
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“Lawbreaking, rather than driver error, was at 
fault in the majority of fatalities reported by 38 ol 
the other 42 states participating in the study made 
by our committee. 

“In three states—Arizona, Iowa and Nevada—there 
were more fatalities caused by driver errors than by 
law violations. One other state—Nebraska—reported 
one fatality involving a law violation and one, a drivei 
error,” Kemper added. 

Findings of the study “provide additional support 
for our contention that strict and impartial enforce 
ment of realistic traffic laws offers the quickest and 
most dramatic means of reducing fatalities on ow 
highways,” he asserted. 


Women Active In Traffic Safety 


Success of the six regional traffic safety seminars 
conducted for women in 1957 was reported in De- 
cember in Washington at the Public Officials Trafic 
Safety Conference. 

Making the report was Mrs. Raymond B. Sayre, 
member of the President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety and past president of the Associated Country- 
women of the World. 

The seminars were conducted for district and state 
representatives of women’s and parents’ organization 
at the Universities of California, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see, Utah, and at Northeastern University, Boston, and 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Cooperating 
with the universities were the Women’s Advisory 
Group of the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, 
Automotive Safety Foundation, National Safety Coun- 
cil, and Traffic Institute, Northwestern University. 

Fifteen organizations nominated and sent 226 dis- 
trict and state safety chairmen to the two and one-half 
day (one evening session) seminars. The District of 
Columbia and all states except two were represented. 
Each seminar included a detailed discussion of the 
traffic accident and congestion problem, what official 
agencies are doing to control the problem, gaps in 
the official action program, and what state and local 
community organizations can do to support a balanced 
safety program. 

Women attending the seminars had a two-fold ob- 
ligation: first, to get the information that was offered, 
and two, to transmit it to their organizations. To 
determine how well the participants fulfilled their 
obligations, questionnaires were sent to all registrants. 


Eighty-one per cent of the women returned the 
questionnaires, and their replies showed: 

91 per cent presented a written report to their 

organization. 

91 per cent have spoken to one or more groups 

(one person has spoken to 18 groups, another 14, 

another 10, etc.) 

54 per cent since returning have been asked to serve 

on a traffic safety committee, council or other traffic 

safety group. 

80 per cent have indicated that their organizations 

plan a stepped up, intensified, or new program on 

traffic safety. 

2 per cent indicated a stumbling block had been 

encountered, lack of cooperation, or no future con- 

templated action. 
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Almost every questionnaire contained specific ex- 
amples of fact-finding, unified efforts, and direct sup- 
port of official activities. Samples: Comparison of 
ordinances with the Model Traffic Ordinance; visits 
to trafic courts and driver license test stations; con- 
ducting driver clinics and adult training schools; using 
seminar format for special groups at state salety con- 
ferences. 

The seminars provided many organizations and 
their members with first hand data and resources on 
traffic safety and, utilizing the “grass-roots approach” 
reached untold numbers of people. It was recom- 
mended that the seminars be repeated. 


Chicago Again Cuts Death Toll 

Chicago achieved a new record low in traffic fa- 
talities in 1957 for the second year in a row, recording 
318 or 46 fewer than the 1956 record. 

The city also attained a new low in the number 
of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles—3.3 as com- 
pared with 3.7 in 1956. 

Although the trend generally has been downward 
since a peak traffic death toll of 986 was reached in 
1934, the real improvement in Chicago’s record has 
been shown since the 1947-48 study-and-installation 
work by the Traffic Division of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. At that time the traffic 
program of the Chicago Police Department was reor- 
ganized, the number of personnel assigned to traffic 
duties was doubled, motor vehicle equipment was 
added, and numerous other improvements were made. 

Commenting on the 1957 record, Chief of Traffic 
Philip A. McGuire said: 

“The continuing reduction in traffic fatalities in 
Chicago gives positive answer to the question ‘Does 
strict enforcement work?’ Good court conviction ol 
offenders, cooperation of private traffic agencies, and 
publicity in press, radio, and television have also con- 
tributed to the death reduction.” 

Chicago’s total of traffic arrests increased only slight- 
ly in 1957—from 1,337,342 in 1956 to 1,337,942. How- 
ever, arrests for moving violations rose from 471,344 
in 1956 to 533,631, while parking tickets issued de- 


creased from 865,998 to 804,311. 


Results Of 1957 Safety Check 

One out of every 5 vehicles safety-checked during 
the 1957 National Vehicle Safety-Check program was 
found in need of maintenance attention for safety 
driving. An all-time high of more than 2,600,000 cars 
and trucks were checked at community inspection lanes 
and in dealer service departments during the most in- 
tensive voluntary Safety-Check program ever con- 
ducted. 

“For the third consecutive year, rear lights led 
the list of ten items checked and found most frequent- 
ly in need of immediate service attention,” said H. D. 
Tompkins, chairman of the Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee and vice president of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, in announcing results 
of the nation-wide Safety-Check. “Brakes, front lights, 
exhaust systems, and tires were the next items most 
frequently found inadequate for safe driving,” he 
added. 

Other items of the voluntary 10-point Safety-Check 
were: steering, windshield wipers, glass, horn, and 
rear-view mirror. 
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PHILADELPHIA CLEANS HOUSE-—Assistant Ci- 
ty Solicitor Elizabeth Ehrlich and Deputy Police Com- 
missioner Albert N. Brown inspect some 2,500 un- 
claimed articles which the state of Pennsylvania will 
sell under a court order. From Confederate bills to 
watches and rings and fur coats and pool balls, the 
articles include some which have been held by the 
Philadelphia Police Department since 1890. 


Two Cities Speed Litigation In 
Personal Injury Traffic Cases 


Courts in two cities may point the way to obtain- 
ing more accurate medical facts in personal—injury 
trials and speeding up injury cases now clogging judi- 
cial dockets, the American Judicature Society observes. 

New York City and Baltimore courts have been 
experimenting with use of impartial medical experts. 

In New York the judge can call on experts from 
panels appointed by local medical societies to resolve 
conflicts between the parties. The doctor then ex- 
amines the patient and all medical records and re- 
ports to the court 

During the first two years, half of the cases in which 
impartial medical panelists were called resulted in 
settlement, thus speeding court processes. 

Cost of the impartial medical advice, paid by the 
court in New York, was $20,000 during the first two 
years, but savings probably reached more than ten 
times this amount, observers say. 

In Baltimore, a panel is named by the local medical 
society for cases where conflicts arise. The opposing 
lawyers agree on one doctor and usually the litigants 
pay for his services. 

Emory H. Niles, chief judge of the Baltimore 
Bench, commented, “I believe that time and increased 
experience with impartial medical testimony will re- 
sult in great benefits and will contribute in substan- 
tial measure to the solution of one of the most im- 
portant problems which we have today in our courts.” 

Speed violations, right-of-way violations, driving 
while under the influence of alcohol, disregarding 
traffic lights or stop signs, and following too closely 
lead the parade of: violations accounting for 75 per 
cent of all traffic accidents reported to the California 
Highway Patrol. 
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Wemo 


To: All Police Departments 
From: IACP Crime Prevention Committee 
Subject: Wanted!! Your Assistance! 


Your Committee desires to set up a “Clearing 
House” in the field of crime prevention. 

We would appreciate hearing from every de- 
partment as to: 

1. Crime prevention ideas of interest, and 

2. Successful crime prevention programs. 

We look forward to having this “Clearing 
House” serve a worthwhile purpose in the police 
field. Please cooperate by airmailing your con- 
tributions to the committee chairman: 

ANTHONY PAUL 
Chief of Police 
Hilo, Hawaii 











Institute Releases Instructor's Guide 

The Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
has announced publication of the /nstructor’s Guide 
for Traffic Accident Investigation. 

Based on and for use with the Traffic Accident 
Investigator’s Manual for Police, the Guide is a three- 
part publication. Part 1 is entitled “General Infor- 
mation for the Instructor.” Part 2 is “Review and 
Discussion Questions,” and Part 3 is “Special Training 
Methods and Aids.” <A special feature is a form for 
“Administrative Evaluation of the Need for Training 
in Accident Investigation.” 

In announcing the new publication, Ray Ashworth, 
director of the Traffic Institute and of the Traffic 
Division of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, said: 

“We consider the development and publication of 
the /nstructor’s Guide the most significant single step 
ever made in police traffic training. Never before 
has there been so complete and comprehensive a 
pattern laid down for the police training instructor. 
This Guide will be an invaluable tool for police 
agencies seeking to improve their investigation of 
traffic accidents.” 

Mr. Ashworth stressed, however, that most police 
departments will need only one copy of the complete 
Guide. Additional copies of Parts 2 and 3 and of 
individual units in Part 3 may be ordered from the 
Traffic Institute. 

The three-part Guide will be sent to police depart- 
ments on a two-week, no-obligation, trial basis. Pur- 
chase is $30 per copy, from the Traffic Institute, 1804 
Hinman Ave., Evanston, III. 

Part | of the Guide, “General Information for the 
Instructor,” tells how to set up a training course 
(based on the 617-page textbook, the Traffic Accident 
Investigator’s Manual for Police) and then details 
information on three types of courses: 1) minimum 
training—for police recruits; 2) abridged training—for 
police who should know something more of the sub- 
ject, and 3) complete training—for police who are or 
will be assigned to the investigation of traffic acci- 
dents. 
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Part 2, “Review and Discussion Questions,” is a 
compilation of questions to be used in a departmental 
training course, and Part 3, “Special Training Meth- 
ods and Aids,” consists of 57 separate training projects 
which an instructor will find useful in teaching an 
accident investigation course. Copies of the project 
material may be ordered in quantities for distribu- 
tion to police trainees. 

The three-part Instructor's Guide was developed 
by the Research and Development Division of the 
Traffic Institute under the direction of James Stan- 
nard Baker, recognized internationally as an authority 
in the traffic accident prevention field. He was as- 
sisted in the preparation of materials by David L. G. 
Jacobs, William R. Stebbins, Jr., and other members 
of the Traffic Institute staff. 


COLONEL LOUIS H. ERICHS 

Colonel Louis H. Erichs died January 2 at Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center in Washington, D. C., 

; after an illness of 3 months. 

An Air Force officer since 
1941, and a member of the 
106th Infantry New York Na- 
tional Guard as early as 1919, 
Colonel Ehrichs spent most of 
his military career in provost 
marshal assignments. During 
World War II he served in 
the Mid-East, North Africa 
and European Command, and 
received campaign ribbons for 
Rome-Arno, Tunisia and An- 
: zio. His decorations included 

Colonel Erichs the Bronze Star Medal. After 
the war he was provost marshal of the Air Training 
Command for four years and of the Third Air Force 
in England for three years. At the time of his death 
he was assigned to Hq U. S. Air Force, Washington, 
D. C., in the same type of duty. 

Colonel Erichs has been a member of IACP since 
1950, participating in several of the annual confer- 
ences. He leaves a host of friends associated with 
law enforcement work throughout the world. 





Delinquency Control Courses Set 


Dates of the next two classes scheduled at the De- 
linquency Control Institute, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, are: February 24 through 
May 16, and September 15 through December 5. 

Those interested in enrolling may secure complete 
information from Dan G. Pursuit, Director, Delin- 
guency Control Institute, USC, University Park, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


NRA To Hold Police Pistol School 


A Special Police Pistol School will be conducted 
as a part of the. National Matches at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, this year, Director C. Richard Rogers, of the 
Special Service Division, National Rifle Association 
of America, advises. 

Instituted in 1957, the school will be held August 
8,9 and 10. Additional information may be secured 
from Director Rogers, NRA Headquarters, 1600 
Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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CHIEF Appointep. Many thanks for listing in The 
Police Chief announcement of opening in our village 
in the office of chief of police. 


We received 36 applications and greatly appreciate 
the help you have given us in recruiting such well 
trained applicants for this position. After reviewing 
all applications most carefully, we have appointed 
Captain L. W. Calderwood, chief of detectives of the 
Evanston, Ill., Police Department, as chief of our de- 
partment. 

F. R. BUENCHNER 
Village Manager 
Arlington Heights, Ill. 

Potice Unions. Lately I have been reading quite 
a bit about police unions. To me the idea is ridicu- 
lous and I do not see how any responsible man could 
possibly approve it. 

A union has the right of collective bargaining, 
which includes the right to strike. A police depart- 
ment can have no such rights if they are going to do 
their job of enforcing the laws, protecting the citizens 
and their property; therefore they cannot go on strike. 
To do so is to junk all the laws they are sworn to 
enforce. 


If a city has no enforcement agency then you have 
only the law of survival, rule of the jungle, remaining. 
To have a city reduced to this state would in a very 
short time produce anarchy and all its relative hor- 
rors. Then the only recourse of the citizen would be 
the federal government, federal troops, martial law, 
the rule of the bayonet. To call in federal forces 
takes time, while in the meantime damage can run 
into millions of dollars and can cost several lives. 


The loyalty of a police officer is pinpointed; it 
cannot be divided. He is sworn to do his duty even 
though it may cost him his life. The union must not 
be able to dictate to the police department in the mat- 
ter of law enforcement or anything pertaining to 
police duties. 


A patrolman on duty would not think of disobeying 
the Chief of Police, yet if he belonged to a union he 
would be sworn to obey union dictates. There is 
bound to be conflict, for in such a situation obedience 
to either would cost him his job. 


I have yet to see a chief who would not listen to 
a complaint by one of his officers, yet I do not know 
of any chief who would listen to the demands of a 
union committee when they conflicted with his duties. 


The weapon of a union—the answer to refusal 
of demand—is a strike. Such a weapon cannot be 
used by a police department if our way of life is to 
continue. 


Further, it is a notorious fact that Communists can 
infiltrate any organized union very easily, gaining 
control and making decisions. This would be suicide 
on a national scale to give such a group the oppor- 
tunity to control the policies of the police forces of 
this country. As responsible citizens, we cannot allow 
this to happen. 

Eston D. MILLER 
Missoula, Montana 


Police-Community Relations Institute 


A six-day Northeastern Institute on Police-Commu- 
nity relations will be held at Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, N. J., starting March 9. The Institute 
is approved by the IACP and the New Jersey State 
Association of Chiefs of Police. Fees of $32, payable 
to the University, are required for enrollment. For 
further information write Mr. H. J. Devaney, Direc- 
tor, 790 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 

JOT IT DOWN! The 65th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police will be held 
at the Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Florida, October 
26-31, 1958. 








SIRENLITE 


clears the way safely! 





Model 20 
Sirenlite 


Siren sounds a penetrating warning, red light automatically 
flashes authority. Traffic opens instantly, day or night, 
for the passage of your police cars. 


Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 
* Powerful Flashing Beam * Smooth Operation 
¢ Chromium Finish * Dependability 
¢ Streamlining ¢ Quality Material Throughout 


Write for descriptive Catalog. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., Inc. 

















A police department’s troubles are its own; they do 16 Bartlett St. Rochester 8, N. Y. 
not belong to any organization such as a union. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Feb. 10—Two-day Western Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program 
and Their Chiefs, San Diego, Calif. 

Feb. 10—(to Feb. 21), Mid-Winter Seminar, The Science 
of Fingerprints, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Feb. 12—(through May 16), Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute, School of Public Administration, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Feb. 24—(through May 16), Training Course for Juvenile 
Officers, Delinquency Control Institute, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Feb. 25—Effective Fleet Operation (for 12 consecutive 
Tuesday evenings), Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Feb. 28—Two-day Southern Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program and 
Their Chiefs, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mar. 3—(to March 14), Supervision of Police Personnel, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 3—Three-week Traffic Engineering Seminar, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, II. 

Mar. 3—(to Mar. 14), Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific 
Crime Investigation, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Mar. 17—Two-week course, Training Methods and Pro- 
grams, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 17-21—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcemen Pho- 
tography. No. registration fee. Maximum of 35 
persons accepted. Write Harris B. Tuttle, East- 
man Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Roches- 
ter, N.. ¥. 

Mar. 24—(to April 18), Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety 
for the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il 

Mar. 24—Spring Term, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. (to 
June 13) 

Apr. 7—(to April 25), Personne] Management for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 14—Two-day Eastern Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Apr. 14—Six-week, spring class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Til. 


Apr. 21—(to May 9), Traffic Law Enforcement—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Apr. 25-26—Two-day institute, “The Mind: A Law Medi- 
cine Problem.” Law-Medicine Center, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland University, Cle- 
veland 6, Ohio. 
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May 5—(to May 23), Accident Investigation—Administra- 
tion and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Il. 

May 5—(to May 23), Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

May 15—Closing date for submission of applications for 
1958-59 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program, Traffic Institute, Evanstor, IIl- 

May 16—(through Sept. 15), Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute, School of Public Administration, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Jun, 2—Five-day course, Motor Fleet Supervision, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Jun. 10—Three-day Seminar for Chiefs of Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Jun. 16—(to June 27), Police Traffic Training Course, 
subject to be announced, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Jul. 21—Police Traffic Training Course, subject to be an- 
nounced, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 

Jul. 21—Six-week, summer class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
1, Ti: 

Aug. 8-10—Three-day Special Police Pistol School, con- 
ducted as part of the National Matches at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. For information, write Director C. 
Richard Rogers, Special Service Division, NRA 
Headquarters, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Sept. 15—(through Dec. 5), Training Course for Juvenile 
Officers, Delinquency Control Institute, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Sept- 15—(to October 3), Examiner Records and Their 
Uses (Unit IV of AAMVA Training Program), 
Traflic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 18—Nine-month 1958-59 Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, (deadline for filing ap- 
plications is May 15, 1958), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 22—(to October 10), Fundamentals of Police Traffic 

Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 22—Six-week fall class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Ill. 

Oct. 6—(to October 24), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Oct. 13—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Northwestern 
University School of Law, Chicago, Il. 


Oct. 20—(to November 7), Traffic Law Enforcement— 
Administration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl- 


Dec. 1—(to December 19), Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 


Dec. 1-5—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy. No registration fee. Maximum of 35 per- 
sons accepted. Write Harris B. Tuttle, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester,. 
Mm. i. 


Dec. 8—Five-day course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 


ters hotel.) 












March 2-4—Southern Safety Conference and Exposition, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. (For informa- 
tion, write W. L. Groth, Executive Director, P. O. 
Box 8927, Richmond 25, Va.) 

Mar- 18—The 37th annual Massachusetts Safety Con- 
ference and Exhibit at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass.; directed by Bruce Campbell, manager, 
and Bert Harmon, assistant manager, Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council, 31 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. 

Apr. 20-22—Southern Region meeting, IACP State and 
Provincial Section, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

May 4-5—West South Central Region meeting, [ACP 
State and Provincial Section, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

May 11-13—Mountain Pacific Region meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Desert Sands Hotel, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

May 14-15—East North Central Region meeting, [ACP 
State and Provincial Section, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 18-21—North Central Region, [ACP State and Pro- 
vincial Section, Shelby Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

June 8-10—North Atlantic Region meeting, IACP State 
and Provincial Section, Sunset Hill Hotel, Fran- 
conia, N. H. 


JOT IT DOWN! The 65th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police will be held 
at the Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Florida, October 
26-31, 1958. 
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\DMINISTRATIVE Post. IACP member with 12 years 
of police experience—9 years at the administrative 
level, including chief of police—wishes to relocate. 
Graduate of Institute of Applied Science, three years 


Old Handcuffs—Irons Wanted 


Any police official who can contribute old hand- 
cuffs, leg irons or nippers to a collection of such 
equipment started in 1907 is asked to contact Frank 
Reno, 105 Mill Street, Southbridge, Mass. Mr. Reno 
has a large collection of such items, but would like 
to make it complete for all makes and models with 
a view to making the information available in a book 
he is compiling on the subject. 














The nation’s traffic death toll for the first 11 months 
of 1957 was 34,880, the National Safety Council re- 
ported on December 31. 


This was 2 per cent below the toll of 35,770 for 
the same period of 1956 and represented a saving of 
almost 900 lives. 

Projecting its figures through December, the Coun- 
cil estimates the traffic death toll for 1957 will be 
somewhere between 38,600 and 38,800. This would 
mean a saving of at least 800 lives on the highway 
in 1957. 

Furthermore, the Council said, the mileage death 
rate (deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles) for the 
first nine months of 1957 was the lowest on record 
for a comparable period—5.7 as against 6.1 for the 
same period in 1956. 

The rate of 5.7 was the result of a 5 per cent in- 
crease in travel for the nine months and a 2 per cent 
drop in traffic deaths for the same period. 

The traffic death toll in November was 3,530—a 2 
per cent drop from the toll of 3,603 for November, 
1956. 

“The traffic accident picture is definitely encour- 
aging,” said the Council. “The low mileage death 
rate reflects improved behavior by the man behind 
the wheel and increased effort by traffic enforcement 
agencies and public officials on all governmental 
levels. 

“And of course we are especially gratified over the 
reduction in actual traffic deaths.” 

Of 47 states reporting for November, 25 had fewer 
deaths than last November, 21 showed increases and 
one reported no change. 

At the end of 11 months 29 states had better records 
than during the same period of 1956. Only 17 showed 
increases, and one reported no change. 


The 29 states with decreases for 11 months were: 


of law, 60 hours of FBI instruction, graduate of Flo- Per Cent 
rida Police Academy. Qualified Drunkometer oper- Monat .........._...........--ssss —24 
ator, has own lie detector. In good physical condi- Idaho ++ ena 
tion, 44 years of age. Will furnish complete infor- North Dakota : a csablacsaee a 
mation on background, experience and_ references. Kansas : ee ee —15 
Please write IACP Headquarters, 618 Mills Bldg. Michigan i Benes ee —14 
Washington 6, D. C., and refer to PW-28. Colorado x in ccaientesian eaten 
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Florida 

Missouri 

Georgia - 

Alabama 

Louisiana __ 

Massachusetts 

‘Tennessee ____ 

New Hampshire 

Wyoming 

Indiana 

Mississippi 

Maine 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Arizona 

South Dakota 

California 

Illinois 

Texas 

lowa 

Connecticut 

North Carolina ie 
Reports from 617 cities with populations of more 

than 10,000 showed a 3 per cent increase in November. 

For 11 months these cities showed a two per cent de- 

crease from 1956, paralleling the nationwide decrease. 
Of the 617 cities, 493 had fewer deaths or no change 

in deaths in November. For 11 months, 378 had fewer 

deaths or no change. 


Among the cities with better records for 11 months, 

the following had populations of more than 200,000: 
Per Cent 

Norfolk, Va. —47 
Louisville, Ky. : —39 
Fort Worth, Tex. _ —39 
Richmond, Va. —39 
Boston, Mass. —35 
Seattle, Wash. ce —28 
Flint, Mich. —26 
St. Louis, Mo. —23 
‘Tampa, Fla. —20 
Memphis, Tenn. —18 
Indianapolis, Ind. 7 —17 
Birmingham, Ala. P —14 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 9 
Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chicago, II. 
Detroit, Mich. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Denver, Colo. 
Miami, Fla. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif. - 


A 
— 
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In November, 430 of the reporting cities had per- 
fect records. The three largest were Norfolk, Va. 
(300,700) ; Wichita, Kan. (224,700), and Hartford, 
Conn. (188,800) . 


For 11 months, 117 cities still had perfect records. 
The three largest were Ann Arbor, Mich. (55,500) ; 
Rock Island, Ill. (49,500) , and Rome, N. Y. (47,900) . 
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The leading cities in each population group at the 
end of 11 months, ranked according to the number 
of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 

Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. — 

Chicago, Ill. _- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

750.000-1 000,000 Population 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington, D. C. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

500 ,000-750,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dallas, Tex. —- 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Portland, Ore. —_ 


200,000-350,000 Population 
Norfolk, Va. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Tulsa, Okla. 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Montgomery, Ala. — 
Hartford, Conn. 

Lincoln, Neb. 


50,000-100,000 Population 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Yakima, Wash. 
Billings, Mont. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


10,000-25,000 Population 
Kingsport, ‘Tenn. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Chico, Calif. 
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